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PROBLEMS OF UNDER-DEVELOPED COUNTRIES! 
Syed Amjad Ali 


The term “‘under-developed countries” has come to be used for those 
areas which, while not lacking in human and material resources, have 
remained economically backward or comparatively under-developed. 
These countries have a number of common characteristics, such as poverty, 
low per capita income, illiteracy, disease and low life expectancy. They 
are predominantly agricultural and dependent on foreign imports for 
consumer goods and their industrial requirements. More often than not 
they are dependencies of colonial powers or have recently emerged from 
long periods of foreign rule. Taken together, they constitute nearly 
two-thirds of the human race, spread over almost the whole of Asia, Africa 
and Latin America. The fate of these under-developed countries consti- 
tutes one of the major international problems of our day. 


The time is long past when it was necessary to argue the case for the 
uplift of the under-developed countries. The under-developed countries 
themselves are now keenly aware of their economic backwardness and pas- 
sionately resolved to improve their lot. No democratically elected govern- 
ment could survive in any of these countries for long if it failed in its prim- 
ary task to strengthen the economy of its country, to increase its national 
income and to improve the standard of living of its people. But this is not 
all. The more fortunately placed countries of Europe, North America and 
Australasia, which have achieved a much higher standard of living and 
technical progress, have realised that their future well-being is dependent 
upon the well-being of the under-developed countries. Prosperity, like 
peace, is indivisible. The results of acute economic distress can no longer 
be confined to the political boundaries of the countries concerned. 
Poverty, like disease, spreads its contamination to adjoining areas. So, 
mora! considerations apart, the fortunate and more prosperous one-third 
of mankind has found it in its own interest to give a helping hand to the 
more backward and under-developed regions of the world. 


The task of developing the under-developed countries of Asia, Africa 
and Latin America to the level reached by Europe and North America is 
truly a stupendous one. The differences are so great, the gap to be filled 





1 An address delivered at a meeting of the Institute on 14 December 1955, 
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so large, that one almost gives it up in despair. And yet the task must be 
faced. The problem has to be tackled on all fronts. Education, health, 
housing, improvement of agricultural techniques, the development of 
industry and trade, banking and credit, technical and managerial skill, 
all deserve attention. It is not possible to cover the whole of this ground 
this evening. I propose to limit my remarks only to some of the important 
factors which affect the economic development of under-developed 
countries. 


There are a number of factors which govern the rapid economic de- 
velopment of under-developed areas. The first condition which must be 
satisfied is the achievement of a sound and stable government. It has 
already been pointed out that a majority of under-developed countries 
have but recently emerged from centuries of foreign rule. The difficulties 
that we ourselves have experienced in framing our constitution are 
indicative of the problems which have faced other under-developed areas 
in providing themselves with a new government and constitution best 
suited to their needs. 


Next in importance only to a strong and stable government is the 
need for an adequately staffed and properly trained administration. We 
in Pakistan were lucky enough to begin with a good nucleus of a trained 
civil service. Many other under-developed countries have not been so 
fortunate. Even in Pakistan there continues to be a shortage of exper- 
ienced men precisely in those departments which have the largest contribu- 
tion to make in planning the overall economic development of the country 
and the implementation of the approved plans. Our Planning Board 
was able to secure the services of a number of experts from abroad through 
the generous aid of the Ford Foundation. I imagine that most other 
under-developed countries have similarly enlisted the aid of foreign experts 
for working out their development plans. 


Apart from the question of economic planning and administration, 
shortage of technicians is a problem common to all under-developed 
areas. This deficiency is being overcome by various training schemes 
within the countries themselves and abroad, and by liberal use of the 
generous aid provided under the U.N. Technical Aid Programme, the 
Colombo Plan and the Point Four Programme of the United States. But 
even after making the fullest use of all these facilities, the under-developed 
countries will continue to require the industrial know-how and the latest 
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scientific discoveries of the more highly developed nations, and to rely 
upon foreign consultants and experienced technicians for engineering and 
operating their major industrial projects. 


The most important factor regulating the pace of development in 
under-developed countries is the availability of capital, both internal and 
external. It is tragic, but nevertheless true, that the countries which 
have the least amount of capital have the greatest need for it. Both 
national incomes from which large savings can be made and the propor- 
tion saved are lower in under-developed than in the more industrialised 
countries. In the highly industrialised countries of the world domestic 
net capital formation is 10% or more. In most under-developed count- 
ries, on the other hand, net capital formation is seldom as high as 5% 
of the national income. Colin Clark and some other economists have 
calculated that if population is increasing at 1% per year, additional 
saving of 3 to 5% of the national income is required merely to maintain 
the per capita capital supply. Since in most under-developed countries 
population is increasing at about 1.5% per annum, their annual net capital 
formation is scarcely enough even to preserve their existing low standard 
of living. It is, of course, possible to divert national resources from 
consumption to development, but as we know from our own experience 
in Pakistan, this places a severe strain on all sections of the community 
and cannot be continued for an indefinite period. 


A greater limiting factor than internal finance is the paucity of foreign 
exchange. It is a characteristic of under-developed countries that they 
are not merely predominantly agricultural, and so dependent on imports for 
all plant and machinery and industrial goods, but that their earnings of 
foreign exchange are dependent mostly on the export of a number of pri- 
mary commodities. In Pakistan, for example, exports of cotton and jute 
have been responsible for 75 to 80 per cent of our total earnings of fo- 
reign exchange. Similarly, other under-developed countries depend upon 
their exports of rubber, tea, tin, etc. It must also be pointed out that 
the demand for, and prices of, these primary commodities are subject to 
violent fluctuations for reasons which are beyond the control of the export- 
ing countries. For example, the export earnings of 13 ECAFE countries 
fell from $783.1 million in January-June 1951 to $451.4 million in January- 
June 1953. In the corresponding periods export earnings of West European 
countries and their dependencies had risen from $9,959 million to $10,267 
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million. In Pakistan, our foreign exchange earnings declined from Rs. 
2,878.5 million in 1951 to Rs. 1,916 million in 1952, and then to Rs. 
1,551.2 million in 1953, and finally sank to Rs. 1,274.6 million in 1954. 
Thus, compared with the foreign exchange earnings in 1951, there has 
been a loss of nearly Rs 3,884 million during the next three years as a 
result of the decline in our foreign exchange earnings. Studies by the 
United Nations and other organisations have established beyond doubt 
that the terms of trade have been moving against the primary producing 
countries. Unless this trend is halted, the economic development of 
under-developed countries will depend largely on the flow of foreign 
private capital and the availability of foreign loans and foreign aid. 


It is generally recognised that while there is a considerable amount of 
surplus private capital in the U.S.A., Canada and some of the European 
countries, very little has in recent years found its way to Pakistan and 
other under-developed countries of South and South East Asia. It was 
thought at one time that foreign private capital was slow to come in be- 
cause of fear of expropriation and difficulties relating to repatriation of 
capital, remittance of profits, etc. At least as far as Pakistan is concerned, 
these fears are unfounded. We not merely welcome foreign private 
capital but we have provided all the inducements necessary to attract such 
capital, such as permission to own 60% of the share capital in approved 
industries established after Ist September 1955, free remittance of profits, 
repatriation of capital, guarantees of just and equitable compensation 
in the event of nationalisation and a fiscal and taxation policy designed 
to encourage development of industrial enterprises. It is possible that 
prospective investors are not yet fully cognisant of the facilities provided 
by us, or, perhaps, the opportunities available nearer home are still more 
attractive than those which we can furnish. 


Until private capital comes in in a substantial quantity, under- 
developed countries must necessarily rely upon the International Bank 
for Reconstruction and Development and other international agencies to 
meet their requirements of foreign currencies. The International Bank 
has so far lent $2,324 million to 37 countries,. Although nearly 52% of 
these loans went initially to Europe, greater attention is now being given 
to the requirements of South America, Asia and the Middle East. It is 
also hoped that the establishment of the International Finance Corpora- 
tion will stimulate the flow of foreign private capital into productive enter- 
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prises in under-developed countries. I regret, however, to say that very 
little progress has been made so far in the establishment of the Special 
United Nations Fund for Economic Development which has been engag- 
ing the attention of the United Nations since 1947. 


One recalls with pleasure and gratitude the economic aid given to 
under-developed countries by the United States, Australia, Canada and 
New Zealand during the last 5 or 6 years. The quantum of aid has varied 
from country to country, but it would be generally agreed that, taken along 
with the technical assistance and training facilities provided by the donor 
countries, the foreign aid has played a decisive part in the economic 
development of a large number of under-developed countries. Without 
this generous and timely aid many under-developed countries would have 
found it difficult to maintain the requisite pace and scope of their develop- 
ment programmes, and some may not have been able to embark upon 
those agricultural and industrial or power projects which are so essential 
for the economic rehabilitation of their people. The value of foreign 
economic aid in our development programmes is not open to question; 
what has been debated at times is the total amount of foreign aid which 
under-developed economies are capable of absorbing. It is some times 
stated in the more prosperous countries of the world that under-developed 
countries cannot absorb a larger volume of foreign economic aid than 
is being given to them today. There is a fallacy in this argument. The 
need for various development programmes, whether it be in the fields of 
education, sanitation, development of communications, improvement 
of agriculture, establishment of industries or the development of power 
and irrigation resources, is obvious to any one who makes even a cursory 
study of the problem. It is recognised that shortage of administrative 
and technical talent might retard the pace of development. But this 
handicap can be overcome to a considerable extent by the provision of 
technical experts along with forcign aid and more extensive training 
facilities abroad for nationals of under-developed regions. The danger 
of inflation resulting from an over ambitious development programme 
has to be reckoned with. But here again, the risk is considerably reduced 
by the import of consumer goods and industrial raw materials as a part of 
the foreign economic aid as has been done by Pakistan for the last two 
years with the cooperation and support of the United States. We have 
found from our own experience, and I dare say the experience of other un- 
der developed countries has been the same, that given adequate supplies 
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of foreign exchange, whether in the form of grants or loans, it is possible 
to find the requisite amount of internal currency to put the foreign 
exchange to the best possible use. 


It is not possible in the course of this evening to examine the various 
forms of economic development best suited for the requirements of under- 
developed countries. The case of each country would have to be examined 
on its own merits. One can make only a few general observations. Since 
agriculture is, and must always remain, the primary industry in these 
countries, a great deal of attention is rightly given to the development of 
agriculture, the improvement of agricultural methods and techniques, the 
use of fertilizers and other means of improving production, and the exten- 
sion of agricultural land by the construction of necessary irrigation works. 
A good deal of effort must also be necessarily directed to basic problems 
such as that of extension of education and literacy, the provision of 
technical training, and improvement of health and sanitary measures. 
Improved communications—roads, railways, internal waterways and 
ports—would also inevitably absorb a substantial part of available re- 
sources. 


The sector of economic activity which needs the greatest amount of 
attention in under-developed areas is, however, the development of industry 
and power. Indeed, the economic progress of an under-developed coun- 
try is judged largely by the extent to which its industrial and power poten- 
tial has been developed. It is the objective of every under-developed 
country to-achieve a sound and balanced economy, with industries con- 
suming a substantial part of their raw materials and helping to stabilise 
the prices of its primary commodities, with the basic consumer needs of 
its people, such as clothing, footwear, etc. being met from its own pro- 
duction, and with industry providing employment for its surplus popula- 
tion. It has also been recognised that industrial strength is not only a 
sign of economic prosperity, but is a sine qua non of military and 
political strength. 


While I would fully agree with the popular view of the place of 
industrialisation in the economic plans of under-developed countries, 
one must urge that industrial development is only a means to anend. It 
does not consist simply in the establishment of a number of factories and 
mills. The provision of additional employment is important but not a 
decisive consideration. The success of our industrial effort depends on 
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the net saving in foreign exchange, on the one hand, and, on the other, 
the extent to which consumer goods of the requisite quality are made 
available to our people at reasonable prices. Looked at from this angle, 
one must ensure not only that the industrial projects are properly en- 
gineered, that the best plant and machinery is purchased, and adequate 
' provision is made for power supply and the training of labour. Care must 
also be taken to utilise our limited foreign exchange resources in such a 
way as to make adequate provision for spare parts and raw materials 
after the industry has been established, and for the employment of ex- 
perienced technicians so as to ensure the efficient operation of the plant. 
Under-developed countries which have neglected these salutary rules 
have set up industrial enterprises at considerable cost and sacrifice but are 
unable to operate them efficiently because their own foreign exchange 
resources cannot provide the necessary raw materials, spare parts and 
other essential requirements of modern industry. We ourselves have 
experienced this difficulty to a certain extent, although we are taking the 
utmost care in the allocation of the available foreign exchange and are 
reluctantly postponing many sound and attractive industrial ventures 
which we may find difficult to sustain. 


In the short time at my disposal it has been possible to do no more 
than to refer to some of the salient features of the economic development 
of under-developed countries, to draw attention to the basic problems 
of these areas and to suggest how best some of these difficulties might be 
resolved. It is not possible in this brief talk to refer to the other but no 
less important problems of under-developed countries, whether it be in 
the field of politics, foreign affairs or defence. I have mentioned in pass- 
ing the importance of having a stable government. This is not all. 
The creation of a healthy political life and the evolution of democratic 
institutions is a necessary prerequisite for economic progress. But even 
economic well-being could not be lasting and secure unless and until the 
under-developed countries are militarily strong enough to maintain their 
integrity, and can rely upon the support of friendly countries in time of 
need. These and other allied problems are worthy of the careful attention 
and study of the Pakistan Institute of International Affairs. 
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WOMEN OF NEW CHINA! 
Madame Li Teh-Chuan 


In the old China, under the dark reign of foreign aggressors and the 
reactionary Kuomintang clique, women were subjected to exploitation in 
the same way as their menfolk; but, more than that, they were also kept 
under the bondage of feudal conventions, founded on the superiority of 
man over woman. They enjoyed no rights whatsoever—political,economic, 
cultural, etc—and it was so well described by an old Chinese saying: “‘As 
noodles can’t be served as main food, so women can’t be taken as human 
beings”. This was the miserable life the Chinese women had in the old 
society. It was only after many years of struggle that they, together with 
the rest of the people of China, finally won national independence, demo- 
cracy and freedom. 


Ever since the founding of the People’s Republic of China in 1949, 
when our people took power into their own hands, women, alongside with 
men, have become masters of the country. The constitution adopted 
in 1954 has laid down in clear terms: ‘‘In the People’s Republic of China 
women enjoy equal rights with men in all spheres—political, economic, 
cultural, social and family life.” Moreover, various measures have been 
undertaken by the State in the past six years to ensure the carrying out of 
this provision. Actually equality between men and women has already 
become a living reality in China. 


In the latter half of 1953, a nation-wide election for the deputies to 
the local People’s Congresses at various levels and to the National People’s 
Congress was held. In this election 84 per cent of the women eligible 
to vote cast their ballots. This shows how seriously women have taken 
their democratic rights, the right to elect and stand for election. 
Among the people’s deputies elected at the basic level, 980,000 are women, 
constituting 17.31 per cent of the total. Of the deputies to the National 
People’s Congress, 148 are women, forming 12 per cent of all the deputies 
to this highest body. They include industrial and agricultural labour 
leaders, leaders of women’s movement and outstanding figures in various 
fields. Many women take up responsible work in the central government 
and in local government bodies. For instance, the wife of the late Dr. Sun 
Yat-sen, Madame Soong Chin-ling, who is beloved and respected by the 
Chinese people, has been elected Vice-Chairman of the Standing Com- 


"1 An address delivered at a meeting of the Institute on December 13, 1955. 
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mittee of the National People’s Congress of China. The Ministers of 
Supervision, Justice and Health are all women, and the Chairman 
of the Commission of Overseas-Chinese Affairs is also a woman. 
Besides, women also hold Deputy Ministerships in the Ministry of Textile 
Industry, Ministry of Labour, Ministry of Water Conservancy, and so on. 
Over 90 women act as heads of various departments and bureaus or take 
up still higher posts in the Central People’s Government. Of the People’s 
Courts at various levels, 12 per cent of the total number of presidents are 
women and in many cases have also been elected as assessors. 
Undoubtedly, these things could never happen, not to say were abso- 
lutely impossible, in the old China. 


In the old China, women’s life was very bitter. Working twelve 
hours a day, factory women earned less than men, while peasant women 
toiling like beasts of burden only found themselves and their children 
half-starving. The position of intellectual women was also bad. They 
faced discrimination and could not find jobs. Many offices, when taking 
in staff members, even openly announced that they would not accept 
applications from married women. 


All these have become things of the past. In 1953, China 
embarked on the First Five-Year Plan for the Development of National 
Economy, which is aimed at transforming, step by step, our backward 
agricultural country into an advanced socialist industrial one, that is, to 
turn an impoverished and weak China into a prosperous and strong one. 
As to women, they are enjoying equal rights with men economically and 
there are laws which guarantee them the right to work. All kinds of pro- 
fessions and jobs are now open to them. 


Now, in the third year of the First Five-Year Plan, women together 
with the entire people are taking part in the industrial construction with 
full vigour. The number of women factory and office workers has already 
reached 1,978,000. This is nearly six times the number of women workers 
in 1949. This figure may still seem small as against the population of grown- 
up women in China, but in comparison with the number of women 
workers in the past the rate of increase is rather big. The rapid growth of 
industry has brought about an increasing demand for labour force and 
the state has in a well-planned way drawn in women to take part in indus- 
trial construction. As to their distribution, there are comparatively more 
women factory and office workers in the textile or other light industries than 
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elsewhere. However, in recent years, there has been a marked increase in 
the number of women workers in those industries which formerly admitted 
no women or very few of them. For instance, now in heavy industry, 
capital construction and transport and communication services, women are 
seen together with men at various jobs, and in the Anshan Iron and Steel 
Company, the number of women factory and office workers has risen from 
about 900 in the early liberation days to nearly 7,000 today. As the State 
gives them equal attention and training with men, quite a number of 
women have been promoted to be on the engineering, technical and 
administrative staff. The statistics of 1954 show that 4.17 per cent of the 
factory directors in China’s machine industry were women. Shih 
Hsiaomei, Vice-Director of the Shanghai State-owned Cotton Mill No. 1, 
for instance, was formerly a weaver. 


Along with the development of production, both the needs of our 
economic construction and the demands of our people for cultural activi- 
ties are growing. To meet these urgent demands, it calls for more con- 
struction on the cultural side. Our State, in a well-planned way, is pro- 
viding women with opportunities to advance systematically in culture and 
to study science. At the same time, it is training from among them person- 
nel for construction work in various fields. Under the past Kuomintang 
regime, there were only 17 women in every 100 students in the institutions 
of higher education. Now, in 1955, not only the total number of students 
has increased but also the proportion of women students has been raised 
to 26. Statistics of the 10 engineering colleges in North China alone show 
that over one-third of the newly enrolled in 1954 were women. Or take 
Tsinghua University. In 1947, only 26 women students entered it to 
take up the engineering courses, in other words, their percentage was as 
low as 1.77, while in 1954 the number of women students had increased to 
over 900, which constituted 18.3 percent of the total enrolment. In the 
civil engineering department, the percentage of the newly enrolled women 
students went as high as 40. All these facts indicate that the proportion 
of women in the reserved personnel for the State is increasing day by day. 


In the field of education, too, more and more women are entering as 
professors and teachers. In the institutes of higher learning, women 
professors and women lecturers account for 17.6 per cent of the total, and 
the percentage of women teachers in middle schools and primary schools 
is still higher. For instance, in Peking, almost one-third of the middle 
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school teachers and more than one-half of the primary school teachers 
are women. In regions inhabitated by the national minorities, the latest 
statistics of the city of Urumchi, in Sinkiang Autonomous Region, show 
that 46 per cent of the educational workers are women. There due atten- 
tion has also been paid to the training of women educational workers. 


In New China, the Marriage Law of the People’s Republic 
has been promulgated and put into force. Generally speaking both in 
cities and in most of the villages, young men and women already enjoy the 
right to free choice of partners. Arbitrary matches going hand in hand 
with mercenary transactions, early marriages and child betrothals, all 
these horrible malpractices have been banned. Now, girls are no longer 
bought and sold, nor do young men who have to work by their own 
hands need worry any more about not being able to get married. 
All the people of the country, whether men or women, enjoy an equal 
right to education. Women can take part in the work of production just 
the same as men, and for equal work they get equal pay. Ceasing to be 
mere dependents, they are now equal members of the family, while equal 
position is guaranteed by their ever-rising status in the political, economic, 
cultural and social life. Indeed great and radical changes are taking 
place in the family life and family relationships of our people. The old- 
type families, dominated by husbands and feudal -patriarchism have 
given way to the harmonious and democratic new-type families, based on 
monogamy and equality between the two sexes, where old people are 
duly respected and the young ones are well cared for. Take the Chutsai 
village of Shansi Province for example. Before liberation, almost all the 
peasant families were disharmonious. Cases of maltreatment of daughters- 
in-law by mothers-in-law and of wives by husbands were the order of the 
day. Asa result, women in that village were not at all keen on produc- 
tion. But now, after liberation a survey of 40 families of the village 
reveals that not only the beating or scolding of women is unheard of but 
men and women of nine out of ten households live together in equality 
and seven out of ten households put their family budgets under democratic 
disoussion. 


Now that the people have obtained freedom of marriage and _ the 
domestic relations have improved, families in China as basic social units 
have become more ard more healthy and consolidated, with the result 
that the number of divorce cases is gradually diminishing. In Shantung 
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Province, there were fewer applications for divorce in 1954 than in 1953 
by 15 per cent, and the figure for the first quarter of 1955 was further 
diminished by 16.6 per cent as compared with the quarterly average 
of 1954. 


It was only a little over six years ago that our People’s Republic was 
established, and we have just embarked on our construction programme in 
various fields. Our work is by no means perfect and there are bound to 
be many difficulties. For instance, the traditional conception of men’s 
superiority over women still exists in different degrees in the minds of the 
people. Because of the backwardness of our social economy, we still 
find it difficult to give all women their rightful place in our production 
work as quickly as they wish. At the same time, due to the fact that for 
several thousand years women have been kept at home and deprived of the 
right to education and to social activities, some of them, when called upon 
to work, fall short in social and political consciousness, ability and techni- 
cal knowledge, that is to say, they are not yet well prepared for work. 
But these difficulties are bound to come up when we plunge ahead. 
We fully believe that under the leadership of our respected and well- 
beloved Chairman Mao Tse-tung, and with the encouragement and assist- 
ance from our international friends, we are sure to overcome them. 


Thus, facing the task of building up socialism and raising the level 
of the material and cultural life of our people, we have still a lot to do and 
a long way to go. We need urgently a peaceful international environ- 
ment. We know how precious peace is. Peace is the common aspira- 
tion of the Chinese people. Those friends who have visited China or 
know China fairly well will appreciate how sincere is our desire to live 
in peace together with all peoples and how strong is our determination to 
safeguard world peace. 


_—_ 


ORIGINS OF THE ARAB LEAGUE 
M. A. Aziz 


In April, 1941 when Germany struck at the Balkans and in one month 
overran Yugoslavia and Greece, and Rommel’s deadly Afrikakorps came to 
the help of the routed Italian army in Libya and drove the British forces 
to the Egyptian frontier, Rashid Ali, incited by the Mufti of Jerusalem 
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and encouraged by the propaganda of the German Armistice Commission, 
sent after the French capitulation to the Levant States, thought that 
Britain’s downfall was near and that it was time to strike at her. With 
the invasion of Greece by the Axis Powers early in April, Rashid Ali 
raised the standard of revolt against Great Britain. ‘‘The Pan-Arabs 
sought—had Rashid Ali won the War—to liberate Syria from France, 
liquidate the Jewish National Home in Palestine, and create a united and 
independent Arab State in the Fertile Crescent’’.! 


The Rashid Ali regime, however, soon collapsed but not without 
teaching a sharp lesson to Great Britain. It clearly brought home to 
Britain the realization that her prestige in the Arab world had reached 
its lowest ebb and that she could not possibly maintain her influence in 
the face of the hostility of the Arabs, dangerously aroused by Anglo-French 
rule over them during the inter-war period. The situation seemed to be 
desperate, for Italy’s entry into the war, and France’s fall, had dramatically 
altered the balance of power and brought the war to the threshold of the 
Middle East. Brigadier Glubb Pasha, Commander of the Arab Legion, 
described the situation existing at that time in a letter to Mr. Somerset de 
Chair: ‘‘....every Arab was perfectly convinced that Britain was finished 
for ever, and that it could only be a question of weeks before Germany 
took over Arabia. The Iraqis were perfectly sure of this or they would 
not have declared war on us.... Ido not think you have fully realized 
to what extent, during the six weeks before Baghdad fell, the whole Arab 
world seemed to be solidly against us. It is difficult to exaggerate the 
courage and loyalty of these men of the Arab Legion who stuck to us 
through these weeks, although they were convinced that in a very short 
time we should fade out and give place to the Germans.”’2 “The prestige 
of the British,” G. Kirk writes, “playing on their ‘home ground’ in the 
Middle East, stood to suffer far more from a reverse in the eyes of the 
fickle Arab ‘spectators’ than did that of the Germans who were merely 
challengers from outside. While the effect of the Greek campaign on the 
general course of the war remains debatable, its immediate effect was to 
place an excessive burden on the Middle East Command, occasioning the 
first reverse at the hands of Rommel in the Desert, and lowering British 
prestige to a degree that emboldened the Iraqi extremists to risk an open 











1 Majid Khadduri, ““The Scheme of Fertile Crescent Unity”, The Near East and the 
Great home, edited by R. N. Frye, 1951, p. 138. 


2 Quoted in Jon Kimche, Seven Fallen Pillars, Revised Edition, 1953, p. 36, 
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conflict”.1 Moreover, the economic position of the Middle East was 
already precarious. Since the Mediterranean had been one of the main 
theatres of war, the Middle East became one of the most distant areas of 
the world to supply from Britain—nearly 12,000 miles away by the Cape 
Route. The shortage of shipping, the dislocation, as well as the drastic 
reduction of foreign trade and the steady increase of inflation resulting 
from the war, were causing great hardship among the population. The 
distress was further accentuated by the selfishness of landowners, traders 
or hoarders, supplemented by difficulties in distribution. It was inevitable 
that this economic “‘crisis’” would lead to further dissatisfaction and 
resentment among the Arabs. 


This critical situation—military, political and economic—impelled 
Britain to reorientate her policy towards the Arabs. It was realized that 
she must seek the goodwill and co-operation of the Arabs for the future 
maintenance of her prestiz:, influence and her imperial interests in the 
oil-rich and strategically important Middle East. Though she had been 
able to overcome the immediate danger, German agents were still active 
in many of the countries, particularly in Iran. Lenczowski expresses the 
view that “‘Axis influence was at its peak, and Britain felt an urgent need 
to make a bold bid for Arab friendship”.2 Britain was, however, aware 
that she could regain the lost friendship of the Arabs only by supporting 
them and their movement for independence and unity, and this could be 
done only at the expense of the Jews and the French, both hated by the 
Arabs, and it was also the right moment for Britain to do so. She was 
now in a position to deprive the Jews of the support which she had given 
them since the Balfour Declaration, for she was certain that the Jews, 
due to Nazi persecution, had no choice but to support the Democracies. 
This attitude she had already demonstrated to some extent by publishing 
the White Paper of 1939 on Palestine, which had been rejected by the 
Jews. She could also at the same time impress the Arabs by driving 
the French out of the Levant States. Thus opposition to the French in 
the Levant and to the Jews in Palestine—“‘two pillars of doubtful wisdom” 
and all that remained of Lawrence’s Seven—was now considered to be 
the best means of securing Arab friendship and encouraging the Arab 
movement for independence and unity. 





- oy Kirk, “The Middle East in the War’’, Survey of International Affairs, 1939-46, 
1952, p. 8. 


2 Lenczowski, The Middle East in World Affairs, 1952, p. 401. 
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It was in these circumstances that on May 29, 1941, the day on which 
Rashid “Ali and his pro-Axis followers fled from Iraq, the British 
Foreign Secretary, Eden, in his Mansion House speech, declared: “The 
Arab world has made great strides since the settlement reached at the end 
of the last War, and many Arab thinkers desire for the Arab peoples a 
greater degree of unity than they now enjoy. In reaching out towards this 
unity, they hope for our support. No such appeal from our friends should 
go unanswered. It seems to me both natural and right that the cultural 
and economic ties, too, should be strengthened. His Majesty’s Govern- 
ment, for their part, will give their full support to any scheme that com- 
mands general approval’. With regard to the Levant, Eden said: ‘“‘Some 
days ago I said in the House of Commons that His Majesty’s Govern- 
ment had great sympathy with Syrian aspirations for independence. 
I should like to repeat that now’’.! 


Eden’s speech was the first formal endorsement of Arab independence 
and unity, and, as a first practical step towards its support, British forces, 
aided by Free French troops, barely a week after Eden’s declaration, 
invaded Syria. With Vichy capitulation British diplomacy was set on the 
fulfilment of the promised independence of the Levant States. ‘The 
achievement of these aims’’, writes Lenczowski, “‘would fulfil the original 
British concept of 1915—at least in major part: the Syrians and the Leba- 
nese would be friendly to Britain for their liberation, the people of the 
whole area would welcome the elimination of artificial political barriers, 
and Britain would enhance her position by supporting the dynastic 
interests of the Hashimites. She would, moreover, give an opportunity to 
such trusted friends as Nuri es-Said of Iraq to play a major role as empire 
builders and unifiers of the Arab world.’’2 On June 8, 1941, however, 
General Catroux, in the name of General De Gaulle, issued, as a result of 
the correspondence between the British Government and the Free French, 
a proclamation to the people of Syria and Lebanon in which he declared: 
“I am abolishing the Mandate, and proclaim you free and indepen- 
dent. You are, therefore, henceforward (desormais) sovereign and 
independent peoples. Your sovereign and independent status will be 
guaranteed by a treaty, which will also (en outre) define our mutual rela- 
tions.”’ Later, however, came the significant sentence: ‘‘We shall not 





1 The Times, 30 May, 1941, quoted in G. Kirk, The Middle East in the War, Survey 
of International Affairs, 1939-46, 1952, p. 334. 


2 Lenczowski, The Middle East in World Affairs, 1952, p. 401, 
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allow the centuries-old interests of France in the Levant to be handed over 
to the enemy.”’! The British Ambassador in Cairo later on made a 
declaration in support of Catroux’s proclamation. : 


From this time onward British action was ‘consistent and purpose- 
ful’’, aimed at giving ‘‘their full support to any scheme that commands 
general approval’. Although Eden’s statement was received with satisfac- 
tion throughout the Arab world, no direct reactions followed. It ‘‘elicited 
no concrete response, for the British military position in the Middle East 
was at a low ebb and all signs pointed to an ultimate Axis victory.’’2 
Nevertheless she continued to encourage Arab unity. Under her initia- 
tive but in co-operation with Arab journalists, an Arab News Agency 
(ANA) was created in May, 1941. It was the first regional service of its 
kind in the Middle East. It tended to ‘‘bolster the unity movement by 
featuring news of general Arab interest.’”’ With the same end in view, 
early in 1942 the British established the Near East (al-Sharq al-Adna) 
Broadcasting Station at Jaffa (Palestine), which was devoted wholly to 
Arabic programmes directed to all the neighbouring countries. 


The first steps (from the Arab side) to achieve unity, following Eden’s 
statement, were taken, as could be expected, by General Nuri es-Said, 
*‘doyen of the dwindling number of pro-British Arab politicians’’, and 
repeatedly Prime Minister of Iraq. Early in 1942, General Nuri paid a 
visit to Cairo and had discussions with R. G. Casey, British Minister of 
State for the Middle East, on Arab problems. He contended that, since 
France had ceased to play any active part in Middle East affairs, Great 
Britain should support the Arabs in realizing their national aspirations, 
viz., the unity and independence of the Arab countries. On his return to 
Baghdad, he sent a note to Casey on ‘‘Arab Independence and Unity.” 
(It was printed in Baghdad in 1943 under the title ‘Arab Independence 
and Unity’ by the government press, but not released to the public.) In 
this note Nuri put forward certain proposals for Arab unity, including a 
solution of the Palestine problem, which he confidentially circulated 
among the Arab leaders. These proposals may be summarized as 
follows :— 


“1. Syria, Lebanon, Palestine, and Transjordan to be united to 
constitute one State. 





~ 1 Quoted in G. Kirk, The Middle East in the War, pp. 108-9. 
2 J. C. Hurewitz, “Unity and Disunity in the Middle East”, International Concilia- 
tion, May, 1952, p. 232, 
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2. The people of that State to decide its form of government, whether 
they have a monarchical or republican regime, or whether it be a 
unitary or federal State. 


3. An Arab League to be formed; Iraq and Syria to join at once, 
the other Arab States to join if and when they desire. 


4. The Arab League to have a permanent Council nominated by the 
member States and presided over by one of the rulers of the States, 
to be chosen in a manner acceptable to the States concerned. 


5. The Arab Council to be responsible for: (a) defence, (b) foreign 
affairs, (c) currency, (d) communications, (e) customs, and (f) 
protection of minority rights. 


6. The Jews in Palestine to have semi-autonomy, and the right to 
their own rural and urban district administration including 
schools, health institutes, and policy, subject to general supervi- 
sion to the Syrian State and under international guarantee. 


7. Jerusalem, a city to which members of all religions must have 
free access for pilgrimage and worship, to have a special com- 
mission composed of the three theocratic religions to ensure this 
result’’. 1 


It is clear that General Nuri’s plan envisaged the formation of a 
Greater Syria, which would include Lebanon, Palestine and Transjordan, 
and its union with Iraq in an Arab League. The idea was that the 
establishment of an Arab League, comprising the Fertile Crescent count- 
ries, would help to solve the Palestine problem by eliminating the fears of 
the Palestinian Arabs that they might one day be outnumbered by the 
Jews, and by increasing their ability to resist Zionism through incorpora- 
tion in a larger political unit. Another idea was that Arab unity should 
be based on a union of the Fertile Crescent countries that were near and 
similar to each other. 


It should be noted that General Nuri’s proposals and Amir Abdullah’s 
‘Greater Syria’ plan, which had been so dear to his heart since 1920, 
when he had moved to Transjordan with the avowed intention of restor- 
ing the Hashimite rule to Damascus, were not contradictory, but rather 
‘complementary’ to each other. Both aimed at achieving some kind of 


"| Majid Khadduri, Independent Irag, 1951, pp. 252-53. 
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union among the countries of the Fertile Crescent, but with the difference 
that, whereas under the Greater Syria project, Abdullah of Transjordan 
would have become the monarch of the entire region thus united, General 
Nuri’s scheme rejected the Transjordan throne’s leadership. Both re- 
mained silent as to their future relations with Egypt and the Arabian 
peninsula, except the provision in Nuri’s scheme that ‘‘other Arab States 
(may) join if and when they desire’. 


After the battles of al-Alamin and Stalingrad, which turned the scales 
of the war in favour of the Allies, the Arab politicians began to devote 
their serious attention to Arab unity. During the last week of December 
the Regent of Iraq and Prime Minister Nuri were in Cairo for consultation 
with Egyptian Prime Minister Nahas Pasha. Nuri, in the course of an 
interview, stated that “‘Arab unity is one of our first aspirations. I cannot 
tell you when and how it will be achieved, but the important thing is to 
prepare for it by all the means in our power’’.! On January 16, 1943, 
Iraq declared war on the Axis, preceded by a declaration in the Baghdad 
press that “‘the Arab peoples cannot remain isolated from the fight, at a 
time when they are working for their national aspirations and indepen- 
dence. The Arab governments must defend their national claims, and 
consult with the Allies so as to attain the goal of every loyal Arab’’.2 
Iraq was evidently taking the initiative in the cause of Arab unity. 


The question of Arab unity became ‘‘the leading topic of the day” 
after Eden, on February 24, 1943, in answer to a question in the House of 
Commons, reiterated British support for a scheme of Arab unity. ‘‘As 
I have already made plain’’, he said, “‘the British Government would view 
with sympathy any movement among the Arabs to promote economic, 
cultural, or political unity, but clearly the initiative in any scheme would 
have to come from the Arabs themselves. So far as I am aware, no such 
scheme which commands general approval has yet been worked out’’,3 


Eden’s statement of February 24 was thus an indirect reference to the 
fact that Nuri’s ‘scheme did not command ‘general approval’. It can be 
well surmised that his idea was not sympathetically received by some’of 
the other Arab countries. Egypt was afraid of the rise of a larger unified 





1 Quoted in Survey of International Affairs, 1939-46, The Middle East in the War, 
by G. Kirk, 1952, p. 335. 

2 Ibid. 

3 Quoted in Majid Khadduri, ‘‘Towards an Arab Union”, American Political 
Science Review, February, 1946, p. 90. 
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State under the leadership of Iraq, which might threaten her own pre- 
eminent position in the Arab world. Saudi Arabia was strongly opposed 
to any idea of an Arab union under the Hashimite dynasty, her arch 
enemy. Syria and Lebanon preferred their republican regimes to a merger 
into a larger Arab Kingdom. 


There was, however, a prompt reaction to Eden’s reassurance that 
Great Britain would support the scheme of Arab unity. The Amir 
Abdullah of Transjordan, who had been working untiringly to achieve 
his ‘Greater Syria’ plan, declared on March 2 and 17, 1943, that the 
Arabs should immediately seize the occasion and call for a general Arab 
Conference to decide on that scheme.! Egypt, which had hitherto 
followed an independent course in the fulfilment of her own national 
aspirations, and as such ‘less closely interested in the pan-Arab cause than 
were the politicians of the Fertile Crescent’, now decided to take the 
initiative for securing a united Arab world and thus assuring to herself 
its leadership. On March 30, 1943, Premier Nahas Pasha outlined his 
plans to the Egyptian Chamber of Deputies. He intended, first, to ascer- 
tain, and as far as possible reconcile, the points of view of the Arab govern- 
ments, then to call a friendly meeting of those governments in Egyrt, and 
finally, if agreement, or something close to it were reached, to convene a 
congress, under the presidency of the Egyptian Premier, to complete the 
plans on Arab unity. The Egyptian Premier was undoubtedly motivated 
by the considerations that economically and culturally it would be of 
great benefit to Egypt to maintain close co-operation with the Arab 
countries, and politically it would enhance the international position of 
Egypt, if she could head a bloc of Arab countries, which would aid Egypt 
in achieving her national aspirations. Nahas Pasha might have been 
prompted also by the thought that the promotion of Arab unity would 
strengthen his position in Egyptian politics. 


During the following months, Nahas invited, one by one, the various 
Arab governments to send representatives to Cairo in order that he should 
independently learn their official views on Arab unity. The first country 
to respond to his invitation was Iraq. General Nuri’s talks with Nahas 
lasted from July 31 to August 5, 1943. The representatives of other 
countries followed Iraq and discussions were completed by February, 
1944, 


1 Majid Khadduri, “The Arab League as a Regional Arrangement”, The American 
Journal of International Law, October, 1946, pp. 761-62. 
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There was sufficient unanimity of opinion among the Arab leaders 
to induce Nahas Pasha to call a general Arab conference. One important 
demonstration of the value of common action had been displayed by the 
Arab governments, even while the exploratory talks were still going on in 
Cairo. Their concerted move resulted in the abandonment by the Free 
French in November-December, 1943, of their policy of intimidation in 
Lebanon. Some of the Arab politicians, in their plans for Arab unity, 
were also encouraged by a practical example and a valuable lesson, pro- 
vided by the Middle East Supply Centre, established at the end of 1941, 
as a regional economic organisation. Prof. H. A. R. Gibb thus says: 
‘All the time the Middle East Supply Centre had been setting a practical 
example and inculcating valuable lessons which were not lost on the 
political leaders. By organizing the whole of the Middle East as a single 
economic unit, and by fostering and co-ordinating industrial expansion, 
it had not only taught them to view their own economic problems in a 
wider regional setting and shown them the possibilities of regional colla- 
boration. It had also brought into the open the resistance of private 
interests and the need for educating public opinion. And, most important 
of all, it had carried forward the educational process by bringing the 
various governments together in agricultural and financial conferences 
and setting before them the advantages of large-scale planning, investment 
schemes and exploitation’’.! 


On September 25, 1944, a Preparatory Committee, composed of the 
delegates of the Arab States, met in Alexandria to discuss the various 
proposals set forth in the exploratory talks in Cairo, and work out a scheme 
of unity acceptable to all States. A representative of the Arabs of Pales- 
tine, Musa-al-Alami, took part in the deliberations of the Committee on 
a footing of complete equality with the other members. 


The inter-Arab differences, which accounted for the delay, dcminated 
the Conference deliberations. It was realized at the outset that ‘‘full 
union, with a central executive authority, was impossible at this stage of 
development of Arab nationalism’’.2 Some of the States asserted their 
independence, while others, viz., Labanon, Saudi Arabia and Yemen, 
rejected all suggestions for the surrender of any degree of sovereignty in 
favour of a full union. Lebanon refused because of the fears of its 





1 H.A.R. Gibb, “Toward Arab Unity”, Foreign Affairs, October, 1945, p. 127. 
2 Majid Khadduri, Independent Iraq, 1951, p. 254. 
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Christian-Arabs’ losing their autonomy in any larger political entity, 
which would undoubtedly have a predominant Muslim majority, and 
Saudi Arabia and Yemen because of the interests of their respective 
dynasties. Only Syria was in favour of full-fledged Arab unity and 
was quite prepared to surrender her sovereignty. The Syrian delegate 
expressed the attitude of his government by quoting a statement, made by 
President Shukri al-Quwatli, that ‘‘Syria will never allow a flag higher 
than her own to be raised in her sky save that of Arab unity’! Iraq and 
Transjordan did not favour full unity but unity based on a federal basis. 
Egypt did not advocate any definite plan but was in favour of a loose 
organization, in order to satisfy both local and dynastic interests. It was 
such an organization which ultimately materialised. ‘‘In the outcome’, 
says Hourani, ‘‘the Arab League was formed, not as Nuri es-Said had at 
first envisaged it, but on a more general and looser pattern, and with 
Egypt taking the lead’’.2 


The problem of Syrian unity was fully discussed at the sixth meeting of 
the Committee on October 4, 1944. Both Syrian and Transjordanian 
delegates welcomed the ‘Greater Syria’ proposal. But the fermer not 
only insisted on a republican regime, but is said to have argued that 
Transjordan should be annexed to the Syrian Republic since it had been a 
Syrian province under the Ottoman Empire. Transjordan desired a 
constitutional monarchy with Amir Abdullah as its king. Iraq, which 
was ruled, like Transjordan, by a Hashimite, was inclined to support the 
Transjordan position, since it also fitted in with Nuri’s Fertile Crescent 
Scheme. The annexation of the Hijaz by Ibn Saud in 1924-25 had created 
bitter antagonism between the Hashimite and Saudi dynasties. Con- 
sequently, Saudi Arabia opposed any extension of Hashimite power in 
the north. Egypt was also known to be averse to any increase in Hashi- 
mite power that might threaten her predominant position in the Arab 
world. Moreover, relations between Egypt and Saudi Arabia were far 
from cordial, owing in part to the legacy of the strife, more than a century 
earlier, between Mehemed Ali of Egypt and the original Saudi Kingdom. 
In view of these rival ambitions and jealousies of the Arab States, the 
‘Greater Syria’ project had to be abandoned. 





1 Quoted in Majid Khadduri, Independent Iraq, 1951, p. 254. 


2 C. A. Hourani, “The Arab League in Perspective”, The Middle East Journal, 
April, 1947, p. 129. 
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It was indeed remarkable that any basis for common agreement 
could be found. The Palestine problem was the only issue on which 
there was unanimity among all the delegates. All fully endorsed the 
Palestine cause, so impressively presented before the Committee by Musa 
al-Alami. 


What emerged from the Alexandria Conference came to be known as 
the ‘‘Alexandria Protocol’’, signed on October 7, 1944, by all the members 
of the Preparatory Committee, except Saudi Arabia and Yemen. The 
Protocol provided for the creation of a League of Arab States, composed 
of all independent Arab States that wished to join, for the purpose of 
strengthening the ties between them, supervising their general affairs and 
interests and coordinating their policies in order to safeguard their in- 
dependence and sovereignty against every aggression. It would have a 
council called the Council of the League of Arab States, whose member- 
ship would be based on the sovereign equality of the member states. Its 
decisions would be binding on those states which accepted them, except 
in cases where conflict had arisen between two member states, which 
would then have to accept the Council’s decisions. ‘‘In no case would a 
state be permitted to pursue a foreign policy which could be detrimental 
to the policy of the League or to any of its member states’’. 


The Protocol also provided for close co-operation between member 
states in economic and cultural matters, communications, questions of 
nationality and passports, social affairs, and public health. 


Two special annexes of the Protocol were concerned with Lebanon 
and Palestine. The first reaffirmed the respect of the Arab States for the 
independence and sovereignty of Lebanon within its present frontiers. 
The second annex declared that the rights of the Arabs of Palestine ‘‘can- 
not be touched without danger to the peace and stability of the Arab 
world’’. Promises made by Great Britain to stop Jewish isamigration, to 
safeguard Arab land, and to lead Palestine towards independence con- 
stituted a recognition of Arab rights, and the Protocol asked for the 
execution of these promises. The Arab States thus pledged their full 
support for the cause of the Palestinian Arabs. 


The signatures of Saudi Arabia and Yemen to the Protocol had to be 
secured before the work on drafting the constitution for the proposed 
League could begin. After a great deal of diplomatic manoeuvring, 
both agreed to put in their signatures to the Protocol. It was, however, 
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announced on February 4, 1945, that the Egyptian Foreign Minister had 
invited the Foreign Ministers of the other Arab States to Cairo. They 
met on February 8, under the chairmanship of Nugrashi, and a special 
Political Committee was appointed to prepare the draft pact of the League, 
based on the Alexandria Protocol. Musa al-Alami took part as an 
observer for Palestine, since Palestine was not independent. The work of 
drafting the constitution had to be expedited, because of the rapid progress 
of the Allies after the opening of the Western front in the summer of 1944, 
which indicated that an early end of the war might find the Arab States 
disunited and unable effectively to present their case in regard to the 
post-war peace settlement. At the seventeenth and final meeting on 
March 3, 1945, a draft constitution was signed. 


On March 17 the Preparatory Committee was convened, and it 
transformed itself on March 20 into a General Arab Congress to discuss 
the Political Committee’s draft pact. The Pact was finally approved and 
signed on March 22, 1945. 


It is significant to note that the Arab League, established by the Pact 
of March 22, 1945, was a looser organization than had been contemplated 
in the Alexandria Protocol. ‘‘The Pact of the League’’, says Hourani, 
‘although following in general the lines laid down by the Protocol, was in 
some respects a less strong document, and safeguarded more carefully and 
more specifically the sovereignty of the member states’’!, partly because 
of the governmental and constitutional changes that took place in Egypt, 
Syria, Lebanon, and Transjordan between the publication of the Alexan- 
dria Protocol and the creation of the Arab League; and partly because 
of hesitation on the part of some Arab governments. The essential 
differences between the Pact and the Protocol are clearly brought out by 
Hourani. He says: ‘‘Whereas the Protocol had envisaged a progressively 
increasing surrender of sovereignty, the Pact lays emphasis on its reten- 
tion. For example, the prologue, after the statement, ‘desirous of strength- 
ening the close relations and numerous ties which link the Arab states 
and anxious to support and strengthen these ties’, adds the phrase ‘upon 
a basis of respect for the independence and sovereignty of these states’. 
The Pact omits the clause of the Protocol which stated that ‘In no case 
will a state be permitted to pursue a foreign policy which could be detri- 
mentalt o the policy of the League or to any of its member states’’’. It 








1 Jbid., p. 132. 
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also omits Article 3 of the Protocol looking toward a further degree of 
unity in the future, but specifies that states will co-operate with due regard 
to the organization and circumstances of each state’. Finally, the Pact 
specifically binds each member state not to interfere in the systems of 
government of the others, whereas the Protocol had no such clause. 


**A further important respect in which the Pact differs from the 
Protocol is the omission of the guarantee of Lebanon’s independence in 
view of the fact that the Pact already contained sufficient guarantee of the 
sovereignty of all the member states. The Pact, however, contains a 
special annex recognizing Palestine as de jure independent, and allowing 
it to participate in the work of the Council. This stand was in conformity 
with public opinion in the Arab world, which would not have regarded the 
League as complete without the inclusion of Palestine. Another annex 
provides for the participation of non-independent Arab countries in the 
work of the Committee of the League, and pledges the League to work 
for the interests of these countries ‘with all the political means at its dis- 
posal’. The reference clearly is to the countries of North Africa under 
foreign rule’’.1 


The Pact no doubt provided for a framework of Arab unity and co- 
operation. ‘But in reality the League was created with a divided purpose. 
No real reconciliation was achieved between the Hashimite and Egyptian 
programs, and although the working of the pact seemed to favour the 
Egyptian concept, neither party had renounced its ultimate ambitions’’.2 
Majid Khadduri expresses the view that “‘several divergent, if not con- 
flicting, national aims have determined its formation”’.3 Another writer, 
speaking of the Arab League, states: “It was conceived in 1943, not in 
amity, but in a contest of wills and struggle for prestige between the then 
Prime Ministers of Iraq and Egypt, Nuri Pasha es-Said and Mustafa 
Pasha an-Nahas. Its gestation and birth in 1944-5 did nothing to abate 
that rivalry, or to dispel the twenty-five-year-old dynastic hostility be- 
tween the ancient House of Hashim (now established on the thrones of 
Iraq and Transjordan) and King Ibn Saud, or again to bridge the difference 
of outlook between the two Hashimi kingdoms, with their treaty-con- 
nections with Great Britain, and the republican oligarchs who were now 





1 Ibid, pp. 132-33. 
2 Lenczowski, The Middle East in World Affairs, 1952, p. 404. 


3 Majid Khadduri, “The Arab League as a Regional Arrangement”, The American 
Journal of International Law, October, 1946, p. 775. 
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being enabled to throw off the French mandate and establish themselves in 
‘splendid isolation’ as the independent Governments of Syria and 
Lebanon’’.! 


In order to complete a study on the origin and birth of the Arab 
League, a few words must be said about the part played by Britain in the 
creation of the Arab League. It may be true that “‘the part that British 
policy had played in the conception and birth of the Arab League 
will not be fully clear until the confidential archives have been opened”’,2 
but from aclose reading of the developments in the formation of the 
Arab League one may feel inclined to agree, at least partially, with 
Jon Kimche’s view that “the Arab League was born, with British 
help and encouragement, and to some extent as a result of British 
pressure’’.3 There is no doubt that Foreign Secretary Eden’s repeated 
statements, pledging support for the scheme of Arab unity, had been 
mainly responsible for creating a wide-spread interest in the Arab 
world towards the formation of an Arab union. Some of the con- 
siderations that promoted Britain to encourage an Arab union have 
already been touched upon. Why Britain became so interested in the 
establishment of an Arab League may further be explained. She realized, 
it seems, that the “Palestine imbroglio would remain a disturbing factor 
of peace in the Middle East for an indefinite period, unless the Arab 
countries collectively should intervene to enforce a working solution and 
bear its consequences. This would relieve Great Britain from adopting 
a policy on her own responsibility”.4 For Great Britain, France was a 
great rival Power; the Franco-British rivalry in the Middle East continued 
throughout the inter-war period. The elimination of that Power by an 
Arab League would give Britain a free hand in the Arab world. That 
this was the aim of Great Britain is clear from one of the provisions of the 
Alexandria Protocol, which forbade the members to conduct policies 
detrimental to the League. The inclusion of this provision in the Protocol 
was interpreted as a victory for British policy.5 It meant that ‘“‘Syria and 





1 “The Arab League: Development and Difficulties”, The World To-day, May, 
1951, p. 188. 

2 G. Kirk, “The Middle East in the War’, Survey of International Affairs, 1939-46, 
1952, p. 344. 

3 Jon Kimche, Seven Fallen Pillars, 1953, p. 47. 


4 Majid Khadduri, ‘‘The Arab League as a Regional Arrangement”, The American 
Journal of International Law, October, 1946, p. 775. 


5 Lenczowski, The Middle East in World Affairs, 1952, p. 403. 
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Lebanon would be prevented from concluding special treaties with France, 
thus confirming the gradual ouster by British efforts—of France from 
the Levant’’.! Moreover, Britain might have been prompted also by the 
desire to mobilise the whole bloc of Arab countries against a possible 
intervention of another great power, viz. Soviet Union, in the Arab 
world. Towards the later part of the war, the immense oil resources of 
the Middle East had been revealed. ‘‘The Middle East”, Frank Knox, 
U.S. Secretary of the Navy, said, “contains the greatest known pool of 
oil in existence in the world. The ordinary man cannot imagine the 
wealth of this region. The oil here could create a huhdred Rocke- 
fellers”.2 That the centre of gravity of world oil petroleum is shifting 
from the Gulf of Mexico-Caribbean area (and from the United States), 
to the Persian Gulf area’, was the opinion of the geologist, Everett Lee 
DeGolyer, after his investigation of the oil regions of the Middle East for 
the American Government late in 1943.3 Though exigencies of the 
war made the two traditional enemies—Russia and Britain—friends, 
the latter was, however, always conscious that the former might one 
day become a serious competitor for those oil resources. That Britain 
had some genuine reason for alarm can be estimated from the fact that 
since 1942-43 a general reversal had occurred in Soviet policy with regard 
to Palestine, Zionism, and the Jewish question. In 1943 the Soviet Vice- 
Commissar of Foreign Affairs, Ivan Maiski, visited Palestine, received 
delegations of Palestinian Jews and made sympathetic declarations.+ 
Then, in November 1943 the Palestine question was raised by Stalin at 
the Teheran Conference.5 It is not unlikely, therefore, that Britain 
desired to build up an Arab League, in order to counteract any possible 
Russian moves for a Russian sphere in the Middle East. “The Arab 
world disunited might be easily picked off piece by piece by the 
Soviets”.6 All these factors may indicate Britain’s interest in the creation 
of the Arab League. 


Speaking of Britain’s share in the formation of the League, J. C. 
Hurewitz states: ‘For these developments the United Kingdom, as the 





1 Ibid. 

2 Fortune, June, 1944, quoted in D. J. Dallin, The Big Three, 1946, p. 114. 
3 Quoted in D. J. Dallin, ibid. 

4 D. J. Dallin, ibid, p. 111. 

S Ibid. 


6 Hal Lehrman, The Nation, 14 April, 1945, pp. 413-14, quoted in G. Kirk, The 
Middle East in the War, 1952, p. 344. 
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silent partner, deserved the major credit. The Alexandria conference 
itself could not have taken place without British approval. But the 
United Kingdom’s interest was not wholly passive. British support 
for the Arab unity movement was motivated by the desire to preserve in 
the postwar period the unity which had been imposed on the Arab states 
by the application of military, political, and economic controls for the 
effective prosecution of the war. Such an eventuality, it was hoped, 
would enable London to deal with a large part of the Middle East through 
a single agency; and it was expected that the Arab states, grateful for 
British assistance in setting up the League, would willingly cooperate 
with the United Kingdom in the future. Thus, Britain was also chiefly 
responsible for persuading Egypt, Lebanon, Saudi Arabia and Syria to 
declare war against the Axis.”’! 


A fact, which sometimes leads one to conjecture whether the Arab 
League was a British creation, is that some of the Arab states, particularly 
Saudi Arabia and Lebanon, were extremely reluctant to commit themselves 
to any scheme of Arab unity, and that pressure had to be brought upon 
them to get their consent for joining the Arab League. ‘‘Lord Moyne’s 
intervention finally convinced [bn Saud that he had nothing to lose by 
joining the League, and Lebanon agreed to join under specific safeguards 
for her sovereignty”2. One United States journalist confidently stated 
that the Arab League had been “‘conceived by the late Lord Moyne’’.3 


THE RELATIONS OF PAKISTAN WITH 
AFGHANISTAN 


Mohammed Ahsen Chaudhri 


The relations between Pakistan and Afghanistan hinge on the problem 
of ‘Pakhtoonistan’, a hypothetical state which the Afghan Government 
leaders want to create on the Pakistan side of the border between the two 
countries. ‘Pakhtoonistan’, as visioned by Afghanistan, would include 
the Tribal Territory with its two million inhabitants, the old North West 








1 J, C. Hurewitz, “Unity and Disunity in the Middle East”, International Concilia- 
tion, May, 1952, p. 235. 

2 Lenczowski, The Middle East in World Affairs, 1952, p. 403. 

3 Leon Dennen, “Arab Fermerit and Power Politics”, Commentary, February, 1946, 
p. 23, quoted in G. Kirk, “The Middle East in the War”, Survey of International 
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Frontier Province of Pakistan, with its three million inhabitants and a 
part of the old Baluchistan Province of Pakistan. These parts of Pakistan, 
though they are barren, rocky and sparsely populated, have a history of 
their own. For thousands of years, invaders such as Alexander the Great 
have passed through them. This region, therefore, has always been re- 
garded as vital from the standpoint of the security of the sub-continent. 


During British rule, the major responsibility of the army in India was 
to secure this region. In August 1947, Pakistan inherited this responsi- 
bility. Since then Afghanistan has been demanding that the ‘Pakhtoons’ 
(as the Pathans are called) should be given the right of self-determination. 
Afghanistan, Pakistan insists, has no right to speak for the Pathans living 
on the Pakistan side of the Durand Line, the frontier between the two 
countries, laid down in 1893, after the second Afghan war. 


Pathans in Pakistan never previously owed allegiance to Afghanistan, 
which had no historical existence before 1880. Modern Afghanistan was 
founded by Emir Abdur Rehman, who in 1880 conquered the independent 
chieftains surrounding Kabul. After consolidating his control over them, 
he approached the Viceroy of India, Lord Dufferin, for obtaining recogni- 
tion of his new kingdom and a delimitation of its boundaries. His re- 
quest was refused. But in 1893, the new Viceroy of India, the Marquis 
of Ripon, complied with the Emir’s request and despatched Sir Mortimer 
Durand to Kabul. An agreement was arrived at demarcating the boun- 
dary between British India and Afghanistan. This boundary became 
known as the Durand Line. 


The British Indian Government used to pay a subsidy to the Pathans 
who were unable to make a living on the barren land. Nevertheless, every 
now and then there was fighting between the Pathans and the British. 
The Pathans did not like alien rule. In July 1947, on the eve of the estab- 
lishment of Pakistan, a referendum was held in the North West Frontier 
Province to ascertain whether the people would wish to join India or 
Pakistan. Although there was at that time a Congress Ministry in power 
in the Frontier Province, an overwhelming majority voted in favour of 
joining Pakistan. It should be noted that the idea of ‘Pakhtoonistan’ 
was first heard of at the time of this referendum. The Congress, not sure 
of winning the referendum, used it in their propaganda to enlist the support 
of the Pathans for a union with India. However, when the result of the 
referendum was announced, 286,370 were found to have voted in favour 
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of union with Pakistan and 2,874 (mostly Hindus and Sikhs) for union 
with India. This referendum recorded 83,871 votes less than the number 
of votes cast in the General Election of 1946. However, there remained 
no room for doubt that the overwhelming majority of Pathans favoured 
union with Pakistan.! 


The Pathans are a proud, intelligent and sensitive people. Politi- 
cally, they are as conscious a people as any in Asia. The fact that they 
themselves have so far never expressed a desire either to be independent 
or to join Afghanistan shows that the issue of ‘Pakhtoonistan’ is artificially 
contrived. 


Indeed the Pathans have have given warm support to Pakistan. Asa 
result, in October 1947, the Pakistan Government ordered the with drawal of 
all the armed forces that the British always stationed. in Waziristan, the 
heart of Pathan territory. Now in that area, there are only 5 Pakistan bat- 
talions, instead of the 48 which the British used to have there; and in these 
five, the tribesmen can enlist. However, Pakistan continues to pay sub- 
sidies to the tribal chiefs as did the British Government of India. But 
at the same time Pakistan is carrying out development plans in the tribal 
areas which will make the tribesmen self-supporting in the near future. 


The Afghan claim to speak for the people living in the territory which 
is a part of Pakistan is based on the assumption that Pathans are akin to 
them racially and linguistically. Defining the idea of ‘Pakhtoonistan’, 
the Prime Minister of Afghanistan, Sardar Daud Khan stated: ‘‘Afgha- 
nistan never wanted to enlarge her territory. We have certain responsibi- 
lities with regard to our Pakhtoon brothers because they are one with us 
in blood and culture.”2 This argument is not based on facts. For one 
thing, the prevailing language of Afghanistan is not Pushto but Persian 
which is also the court language of the state. So at least the linguistic 
evidence of race is not there. Further, there are more Pushto-speaking 
people in Pakistan than in Afghanistan. Out of the total 12 million, which 
is the population of Afghanistan, only three and a half million are 
Pathans. The rest are Hazaras, Turkis, Uzbeks and Turkemans. 


Even so, it is not possible to create a state simply on the basis of race 
or language and culture. A state which is wholly unable to support its 











1 “Conflict in Pakhtoonistan”, The Egyptian Economic and Political Science 
Review, September, 1955, p.12. ~ ' 
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people, cannot maintain its existence for long. ‘Pakhtoonistan’, if it comes 
into being, will be an economic absurdity because, as already pointed out, 
it will be composed of areas which are barren, rocky and sparsely populat- 
ed. Pakistan is at present spending on the old North West Frontier 
Province, the Tribal areas and Baluchistan a sum of money which is larger 
than the total national revenue of Afghanistan.! This shows that 
‘Pakhtoonistan’ cannot survive for a day as an independent state. 


Afghanistan’s aim in advocating ‘Pakhtoonistan’ is plainly to enlarge 
its territory. The Governor General of Pakistan, at a press conference 
in Karachi on November 26, 1955 stated that the Afghans are ‘‘not honest 
when they say that they have no territorial ambitions.”2 In support of 
this, he pointed out that in 1946, Afghanistan had put before the Interim 
Government of India claims to these very territories. Pandit Nehru, who 
was then Foreign Minister, rejected them.3 The Indian press had also 
taken note of the Afghan claims. Muslim, as well as Hindu newspapers 
had voiced their opposition to them. The Congress paper Hindustan 
Standard had described them as “‘open intervention in the internal affairs 
of another country.” Dawn, the mouthpiece of the Muslim League, had 
declared that “Pakistan cannot countenance any interference in its 
domestic issue by any foreign power, Muslim or non-Muslim.’’4 


Afghanistan revived its demand for ‘Pakhtoonistan’ after Pakistan 
came into being. On September 30, 1947, occurred the first incident creat- 
ing bad feelings between the two countries. Afghanistan voted against 
Pakistan’s admission to the United Nations. ‘“‘This unhappy circum- 
stance is due to the fact’’, the Afghan representative, Mr. Hosyan Aziz, told 
the General Assembly, “‘that we do not recognise the North West Fron- 
tier Province as a part of Pakistan so long as the people of the North West 
Frontier Province have not been given an opportunity free from any kind 
of influence, and I repeat, free from any kind of influence, to determine 
for themselves whether they wish to be independent or to become a part 
of Pakistan.”5 Afghanistan was reminded about the referendum by 
which the people of that province had acceded to Pakistan. The Afghan 
Government in reply pointed out that the referendum could not be re- 





1 Dawn, Karachi, November 27, 1955, 

2 Ibid. 

3 Ibid. 

4 Quoted in Keesing’s Contemporary Archives, 1947, p. 8704. 

5 Quoted in Foreign Affairs Reports, Delhi, July 1955, p. 83. 
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garded as satisfactory because it did not provide the Pathans the choice 
to remain independent.! 


In 1948, Pakistan*had agreed to start negotiations with Afghanistan 
so that any misunderstandings injuring the relations between them should 
be ironed out. But these negotiations failed because Afghanistan insisted 
that the Durand Line had ceased to have any validity after the withdrawal 
of the British from the sub-continent. Pakistan was unable to accept 
this contention. Pakistan as a successor state had inherited all obligations 
and rights under the treaties and agreements entered into by the previous 
Government of the area with Afghanistan. Afghanistan, in accordance 
with international law, had no right to throw these treaties and agreements 
overboard because a new state had come into being. 


Following a deadlock in the negotiations, in March 1949 Afghanistan 
mobilised its forces along the Pakistan frontier. The Afghan Prime 
Minister made some provocative speeches which added to the tension. 
He told a gathering in Kabul on March 27, 1949 that they would rescue 
their Afghan brethren in Pakistan through negotiation and if negotiation 
failed by other means.2 The tension between the two countries further 
increased when on June 12, 1949 from a Pakistani plane patrolling the 
border, a bomb fell on the Afghan side of it. Fortunately, both the 
Governments agreed to the appointment of joint commission for investi- 
gating the incident. The Commission held Pakistan responsible for it. 
Pakistan immediately agreed to pay for the damage caused and the 
incident was closed. 


However, Afghan propaganda for ‘Pakhtoonistan’ continued involv- 
ing sharp reaction in Pakistan. The Pakistan Prime Minister, Mr. Liaquat 
Ali Khan, speaking in Parliament on January 9, 1950 denounced ‘Pakh- 
toonistan’ as a “‘figment of the imagination of certain individuals in 
Afghanistan.”” He further said: ‘“‘The tribesmen have shown their 
sympathy (for Pakistan) in unmistakable terms. Since then (i.e. 1947) 
they have entered into agreements with the Government of Pakistan by 
virtue of which their territory has become an integral part of Pakistan.’’3 
Afghanistan’s utter disregard of international obligations had handicapped 
Pakistan in her efforts to establish friendly relations with the Kabul Gov- 











1 Ibid., p. 85 
2 The Statesman, New Delhi, March 28, 1949. 
3 Constituent Assembly of Pakistan Debates, January 9, 1950, p. 378. 
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ernment. In view of the provocative speeches of their leaders, Pakistan 
could not be expected, Mr. Liaquat Ali Khan said, “‘for ever to continue 
pleading for friendship.” 


Border incidents in 1949 and 1950 worsened the situation. In 1950, 
Pakistan protested to Afghanistan for the violation of her territory by 
Afghan tribesmen and elements belonging to Afghan Army. The Go- 
vernment of Afghanistan denied Pakistan’s charges and maintained that 
the raiders were Pathans from the Pakistan side, who supported the 
*Pakhtoonistan’ movement. The Afghan Ambassador to India, Sardar 
Najibullah Khan, in a statement on October 5, 1950 described Pakistan’s 
allegation as “‘propaganda intended to conceal the fact that many clashes 
between Pakistani troops and Pathan tribesmen have taken place.”! 


In November 1950, Afghanistan expressed a wish for settling out- 
standing differences with Pakistan by negotiation. The Prime Minister of 
Pakistan declared on November 7, 1950 that “relations between Pakistan 
and Afghanistan could be very friendly if the Afghan Government gave 
up their senseless anti-Pakistan propaganda.” To this he added: ‘‘We 
are ready to discuss economic and cultural questions so that we might 
help improve the lot of the people in this part of the world, but imaginary 
political questions cannot be entertained.”2 Earlier, the Foreign Minister 
of Pakistan, Chaudhri Zafrulla Khan had expressed the same view. He 
had said: ‘Pakistan at all times welcomes discussion with Afghanistan 
on the question of economic cooperation and assistance. . . we could 
jointly tackle all the important questions of how best to utilize the hydro- 
electric and other resources of the entire tribal belt on either side of the 
Durand Line, so as to secure for the people of the area a better standard 
of living.”’3 


It is well known that Afghanistan’s economy is under-developed and 
unstable. An overwhelming majority of Afghans are engaged in agricul- 
tural pursuits. Besides, millions of Afghan nomads every year migrate to 
Pakistan to make a living. Their annual movement across the border is 
governed by long established usage and custom. If the economic activi- 
ties of the nomads are stabilised, it would help not only the nomads but 
would also add to the economic progress of Afghanistan. There is an- 





1 The Statesman, New Delhi, October 6, 1950. 
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other consideration too: so long as the tribesmen’s means of livelihood 
are inadequate, they are apt to make trouble. But if there is to be improve- 
ment on both sides of the Durand Line, it cannot be attained without politi- 
cal cooperation beetwen Pakistan and Afghanistan. 


Afghanistan has no direct access to the sea. The bulk of her trade 
passes through Pakistan under the Anglo-Afghan Treaty of 1921. In spite 
of Afghanistan’s anti-Pakistan propaganda, Pakistan did not impose any 
restrictions on Afghan trade. On the other hand, top. priority was given 
on Pakistan railways to the movement of goods to and from Afghanistan. 
During 1949-50, when tension between the two countries was very high, 
16 tankers were constructed in Pakistan to enable Afghanistan to continue 
to import petrol through the Khyber Pass. Facilities were also provided 
for the repair of Afghan tankers at Peshawar. It might also be pointed 
out that Pakistan visa rules as applicable to Afghan nationals are so liberal 
that thousands of Afghans are doing a flourishing business all over 
Pakistan. 


Later, as a result of the Flag incident of 1955, which will be discussed 
later, Afghanistan’s trade did suffer, due to the closing of Afghan Consu- 
lates in Pakistan. In December 1955, the Afghan delegation to the United 
Nations charged Pakistan with imposing an economic blockade against 
his country. The Pakistan representative denied the allegation of “‘com- 
plete economic blockade”. He, however, admitted that political troubles, 
which were of Afghanistan’s own making, were bound to effect trade rela- 
tions between the two countries. 


It is true that since 1947, there has been no relaxation of tension 
between the two countries in the real sense of the word. In 1954, tension 
had somewhat subsided though only for a short time as a result of the 
efforts made by both the Governments for a r¢pprochement, the post of 
Ambassadors in Karachi and Kabul, which were lying vacant since 1949, 
were again filled. The Kabul radio stopped broadcasting anti-Pakistan 
propaganda. Pakistan’s Ambassador in Kabul, Colonel Shah, recommend- 
ed to his Government that Afghan traders should be given the same facili- 
ties, as Pakistan gives to her own traders.2 


Many observers attributed this change for the better to growing 
American interest in this region. In April, 1954, the Vice-President of 





1 Dawn, Karachi, October 8, 1950. 
2 Ibid., January 17, 1954. 
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the United States, Mr. Richard Nixon, visited Karachi and Kabul. At 
the same time, talks for Pakistan’s participation in a defence arrangement 
for the Middle East were underway. It was assumed that the United 
States was anxious that Afghanistan should give up its policy of neutrality 
and align itself with the West. 


/) Towards the end of 1954, there were talks between the Foreign Minis- 
ters of Afghanistan and Pakistan. In November, the Afghan Foreign 
Minister, Sardar Najibullah Khan, in reply to a question by pressmen 
whether there was any possibility of common defence for Pakistan and 
Afghanistan stated: ‘*Many of our interests, specially the economic in- 
terests, are common and no one can be indifferent to each other’s securi- 
ty.”! He further said that Pakistan and Afghanistan were coming closer to 
each other and that the Pakistan Prime Minister might be invited to visit 
Kabul and the Afghan Prime Minister might return his visit to Karachi. 


A This statement by the Afghan Foreign Minister marked the inaugura- 
tion of happier relations between the two neighbouring countries. Pakis- 
tan’s Minister of Interior, Major General Iskander Mirza, even hinted at 
the possibility of a joint defence agreement between Pakistan and Afghanis- 
tan. Then there occurred a sudden change in Afghanistan’s attitude. 
On November 16, 1954, the Afghan Ambassador, in a statement in Delhi, 
said that he had been authorised by the Foreign Minister to announce 
that no talk on a defence pact took place during his visit to Karachi. He 
also pointed out that the Afghan Foreign Minister had stated in Kabul 
that there could be no improvement in relations with Pakistan unless the 
probiem of ‘Pakhtoonistan’ was solved “‘to the entire satisfaction of the 
people of Pakhtoonistan.’’2 ¥ 

When on October 31, 1955, the Government of Pakistan decided to 
amalgamate the provinces of West Pakistan, the Afghan Prime Minister 
in a public speech condemned the scheme on the ground that it would 
lead to the merger of tribal areas into the rest of West Pakistan. Follow- 
ing his speech, a mob attacked the Pakistan Embassy in Kabul, ransacking 
furniture and tearing down the Pakistan flag. The Pakistan Consulate at 
Kandhar and Jalalabad were also attacked. There were in consequence 
demonstrations against Afghanistan in Peshawar. These were grave in- 
cidents that had taken place in Afghanistan. Pakistan demanded an ex- 





1 The Pakistan Times, Lahore, November 8, 1954. 
2 Dawn, Karachi, November 17, 1954. 
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planation for them, an unqualified apology for the misconduct of Afghan 
nationals, an assurance that the Pakistan Embassy and Consulates would in 
future be adequately protected, amends for the indignity inflicted on the 
Pakistan flag and restitution of the property looted and damaged. Afgha- 
nistan was willing to agree to some of these demands provided Pakistan 
accepted identical counter demands. Pakistan held that the two cases 
were not pari passu, because no harm was done to Afghan property in 
Peshawar and no disrespect was shown to the Afghan flag. “Finding that 
no honourable amends were forthcoming from Kabul, the Government of 
Pakistan announced that if its demands were not fulfilled by May 15, 1955, 
it would take such action as it felt proper. “ 


“The Government of Afghanistan became panicky. On May 6, 1955 


Kabul declared a state of emergency and ordered a general mobilisation of 
its forces. The Pakistan Consulates in Afghanistan and the Afghan Con- 
sulates in Pakistan had already been closed down. The situation was 
rapidly deteriorating when Egypt, Saudi Arabia, Iraq and Turkey offered 
their good offices for the settlement of the dispute. ~ 


/ Both countries accepted mediation. However, Pakistan made it clear 
in advance that under no circumstances would she discuss ‘Pakhtoonistan’. 
Afghanistan too agreed not to press for it. This was announced on May 
17. King Saud’s uncle, Prince Abdul Rahman, visited Karachi and 
Kabul and held discussions with the two Governments. He succeeded in 
pursuading Afghanistan to accept Pakistan’s main demands. But the 
overall settlement was undermined by Afghanistan’s refusal to stop her 
propaganda for ‘Pakhtoonistan’. The other mediating countries also 
tried their best. Pakistan’s Ambassador in Kabul, Colonel Shah, too held 
- direct talks with the Afghan King. During all these months Afghan 

trade suffered; that probably influenced the Afghan attitude and even- 
tually, an agreement was arrived at. The Pakistan flag was rehoisted at 
the Embassy in Kabul with ceremonial honours. As a gesture of courtesy 
and goodwill towards Afghanistan, a flag rehoisting ceremony was held 
at the Afghan Consulate in Peshawar. Diplomatic and trade relations 
between the two countries were resumed. _/ 


In October 1955, the Afghan Prime Minister was invited to come to 
Karachi for discussions with the Pakistan Prime Minister on relations 
between the two countries. He agreed to come, but imposed the condi- 
tion that the plan to integrate the provinces of West Pakistan should not be 
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carried out. The Government of Pakistan, holding that this was a domes- 
tic matter, rejected the condition. The Afghan Premier did not come. 
The Government of Afghanistan strongly protested against what it called 
the merging of ‘Pakhtoon’ areas into the new one unit of West Pakistan. 
The intensity of reaction was such that the Afghan Charge d’Affaires in 
Karachi was recalled. Sardar Naim announced on Kabul Radio that 
“the formation of the unified province of West Pakistan and inclusion of 
Pakhtoon areas in it had created a delicate situation.”! 


The integration of West Pakistan provinces has in fact been a blessing 
for the ‘Pakhtoons’. In June 1955, three ‘Pakhtoon’ representatives took 
their seats in the newly elected Constituent Assembly of eighty members. 
Economically, the Pathans will have more to gain by association with 
developed areas than by remaining aloof from them. The newly estab- 
lished industries of the Frontier Province are already providing employ- 
ment to a large number of Pathans. 


Afghanistan wants to enlarge its territories. For this purpose it is 
playing in the hands of powerful neighbours who have a great deal to 
gain by stirring trouble in the region. YThe Afghan Envoy in the United 
Kingdom, Sardar Najibullah Khan, stated in May 1955 that if there 
was a war between Pakistan and Afghanistan, Russia would certainly 
enter the scene.2 This statement of the Afghan Envoy gives the impres- 
sion that his country has some secret understanding with the Soviet 
Union. It is well-known that Afghanistan was for along time in the 
habit of hegotiating with the Russians against the British. The first 
Afghan war was~the direct result of Dost Mohammad’s bid to seek 
Russian help in realising his ambitions in the Indus Valley. Afghanistan 
once again appears to be playing the same old game. f 


Laterly, the Russians have shown great interest in Afghanistan. 
They have sided with Afghanistan in accusing Pakistan of brutal oppres- 
sion of the tribesmen. Afghanistan is the first non-Communist country 
in Asia to receive Soviet economic and technical aid; India being the next. 
There are two other later developments in the relations between Afghanis- 
tan and the Communist world. One is the visit of the Afghan Military 
Mission to Prague to obtain Czech military equipment. The other is the 
visit of the Soviet Premier, Marshal Bulganin and the Communist Party 
Chief, Mr. Khrushchev, to Kabul. In a public statement from Kabul, 





1 The Pakistan Times, Lahore, October 16, 1955. 
2 Ibid., May 11, 1955. 
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Marshal Bulganin openly supported Afghanistan’s demand that Pakis- 
tan’s strategic north-west, which includes the Khyber Pass gateway to the 
Indus Valley, should be given the ‘right of independence’. He said: ‘“‘We 
have sympathy for Afghanistan’s attitude to the Pushtoonistan problem 
and think that Pushtus should be consulted on the solution of the prob- 
blem.”! 


On the whole, the situation in this part of the world is very grave. 
Afghanistan is openly hostile to Pakistan and is embarking on subversive 
activities in its north-western regin. Moreover, the very fact that Afgha- 
nistan’s claim is backed by U. S. S. R. makes it clear that centuries old 
threat to Pakistan’s North West Frontier has reappeared. 


DOCUMENT 


Opening speech by The Hon’ble Mr. Mohamad Ali, Prime Minister of 
Pakistan, at the All Parties Conference on Kashmir, 1955 


We have in this hall today a unique gathering. There are assembled 
here leaders drawn from all important political parties and schools of 
thought. It is for the first time in the history of Pakistan that an assembly 
sO representative of public opinion has met to consider the Kashmir 
question and assist Government in finding a solution of this national 
problem. I am most, grateful to all of you for having responded to my 
invitation. 


We have met to consider a momentous issue. It is an issue the solu- 
tion of which is vital to the preservation of peace and stability in this region. 
It is an issue which holds the key to friendly and cooperative relations 
between Pakistan and India. Above all it is a human issue. It concerns 
the destiny of 4 million people in the State of Jammu and Kashmir and 
their right to self-determination. Indeed, the fate not only of the four 
million inhabitants of Kashmir but that of many more millions in this 
region hangs on it. 


The Kashmir dispute has remained unresolved for 8 years. The 
remarkable part of it is that, given goodwill, its solution should have 
presented no difficulty whatever. The issue, in fact, is extremely simple. 
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Both India and Pakistan are solemnly pledged that the question of the 
accession of the State to India or Pakistan must be settled through a free 
and impartial plebiscite. All that remains to be done is to hold this 
plebiscite. It has not been held so long because India would not allow 
it to be held. 


In fact, the Kashmir dispute need never have arisen. Had certain 
agreements which formed the very basis of the Partition of this sub- 
continent been honoured by India, or had India been consistent even in her 
own conduct on the issue of accession of Indian States, there would have 
been no dispute regarding Kashmir. Let us recall some of the indisput- 
able facts of Partition. 


When Partition was agreed upon, the British Government declared 
that British paramountcy in regard to Indian States would lapse on the 
day the sub-continent became independent. The States would then be 
free to accede either to India or Pakistan as they wished. The Governor- 
General, Lord Mountbatten, however, advised the rulers that, in deciding 
the question of accession, they must pay due regard to the communal com- 
position of their populations, the wishes of their peoples and the geographic 
location of their States. He told them: ‘‘You cannot run away from 
the Dominion Government which is your neighbour, any more than you 
can run away from the subjects for whose welfare you are responsible”’. 


It was thus universally assumed that, following the basis of Partition, 
States with a Muslim majority population contiguous to Pakistan would 
accede to Pakistan. In the case of Kashmir, accordingly, the position 
was crystal clear. Here, although the ruler was a Hindu, .77% of the 
population was Muslim. The State territory is contiguous to Pakistan. 
Political, economic, strategic and other considerations, all made accession 
to Pakistan the natural course. 


The Government of India and the Indian National Congress were in 
full agreement with the advice that Lord Mountbatten had given to Indian 
rulers on the subject of accession. Indian States acceded to India or 
Pakistan in accordance generally with that advice. A dispute on the 
question of accession arose only in regard to three States, namely, 
Kashmir, Junagadh and Hyderabad. 


The Nawab of Junagadh acceded to Pakistan, although the State had 
a majority of Hindu population. The Government of India protested in 
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the strongest terms. Their view was that on the lapse of British para- 
mountcy, sovereign rights in an Indian State reverted to its people. A 
Muslim ruler could not speak for his non-Muslim population. In their 
telegram dated 22nd September, 1947, the Government of India considered 
the acceptance of Junagadh’s accession by Pakistan as an encroachment 
on Indian sovereignty and territory. They characterised it as ‘‘a clear 
attempt to cause disruption in the integrity of India by expanding the 
influence and boundaries of the Dominion of Pakistan in utter violation of 
the principles on which Partition was agreed upon andeffected”. Subse- 
quently, the Indian army invaded Junagadh and the State was occupied 
by India by force. 


In the matter of Hyderabad, the conduct of the Government of India 
was also inspired by similar considerations. The Nizam did not wish to 
accede either to India or Pakistan. He wanted instead to enter into 
special treaty relations with the Government of India in order to preserve 
a measure of independence for his State. That a Muslim ruler of a Hindu- 
majority State should refuse to accede to India, even though he was pre- 
pared to let his people decide this question by means of a plebiscite, was 
intolerable in the eyes of the Indian Government. In September 1948, 
Indian Army marched into Hyderabad and forcibly annexed the Nizam’s 
territory. 


The Indian stand thus was that a State with a majority of Hindu 
population must accede to India, even if its Muslim ruler does not want 
to do so. This according to the Government of India was the very basis 
of Partition. It followed therefrom that a State with a majority of Muslim 
population must accede to Pakistan, even though its Hindu ruler may 
decide otherwise. 


When it came to Kashmir, however, the Indian claim that accession of 
Indian States must follow the Partition pattern, irrespective of the wishes 
of their respective Rulers, was conveniently ignored. Here was a case of 
a Hindu ruler offering to accede to India, in spite of the fact that 77% of 
the State’s population was Muslim. 


The offer of accession was, moreover, invalid, It was made during 
the currency of a standstill agreement which the Maharaja had signed with 
Pakistan on the 15th August, 1947. It was, further, against the known 
wishes of the majority of the population, Soon after Partition, the 
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Maharaja’s forces and the terrorist Hindu gangs he had imported from 
India set out to exterminate and overawe the Muslim population. The 
indomitable warriors of Poonch drew their sword in defence of freedom. 
They were poorly armed. Nevertheless, the Maharaja’s forces were 
broken and scattered and an Azad Kashmir Government was set up to 
administer liberated territory. At the same time the brave people of the 
Northern territories threw off the Maharaja’s yoke. The Maharaja him- 
self fled the Capital and found sanctuary in Jammu, where the accession 
drama was enacted. His writ had ceased to be supreme in the major part 
of the State. He was thus in nc position to barter away the future of the 
State through an instrument of accession. 


None of these facts, however, deterred the Government of India from 
accepting the Maharaja’s offer of accession. On the strength of an acces- 
sion document, signed surreptitiously by the Maharaja with the Govern- 
ment of India, Indian forces were flov'n into Kashmir to fight and sub- 
jugate the Muslim population. Since then India has remained in forcible 
occupation of a large part of the State. 


This is how the Kashmir dispute arose. Had India honoured the 
basis on which Indian States were to accede to Pakistan or India and had 
Indian conduct with regard to Kashmir been consistent with her own 
conduct in respect of Junagadh and Hyderabad, no such dispute would 
have arisen. 


While accepting the Maharaja’s offer of accession, however, the 
Indian Government stated that this accession was to be conditional. In 
their reply to the Maharaja on the 27th October 1947, they categorically 
said that as soon as law and order was restored in the State, the question 
of the State’s accession should be settled by a reference to the people. 


Ever since then, for these last 8 years, this “reference to the people” 
has remained a mirage. Law and order was established in the State 
several years ago. But that Indian undertaking, subsequently reinforced 
by an International Agreement, that the people of Kashmir shall be 
allowed to decide the question of accession by means of a plebiscite re- 
mains unfulfilled. 


On the Ist November 1947, the Quaid-i-Azam suggested that the 
Indian forces and the tribesmen should withdraw from the State at once 
and then the Governor-Generals of Pakistan and India should arrange for 
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a plebiscite under their joint supervision. These proposals were not 
accepted by India. 


Eventually, the Government of India took this dispute to the United 
Nations. While the Security Council was endeavouring to bring about a 
settlement, the Government of India, disregarding the undertaking they 
had given to the Security Council to do nothing that may aggravate the 
situation, launched a major offensive in the State in April 1948. The 
Indian intention obviously was to crush the forces of liberation and 
resistance within the State and to occupy the entire State by force. They 
thus wanted to present the world with a fait accompli, as they had done in 
the case of Junagadh and as they subsequently did in the case of Hyder- 
abad. 


As the Indian offensive mounted, over 500,000 Muslims were driven 
out of the State to seek refuge in Pakistan. Pakistan’s security was 
seriously threatened by the advancing Indian forces. In May 1948, the 
Government of Pakistan were therefore compelled to move a limited 
number of troops into the State in order to hold certain defensive positions. 


The heroism and valour shown by the Azad Kashmir forces and the 
tribesmen and others from Pakistan who had gone to the succour of their 
brethren in Kashmir was superb. Although heavily outnumbered and 
inadequately armed, they valiantly fought the enemy’s forces and gave a 
magnificent account of themselves. Had it not been for their resistance 
to the combined onslaught of the Indian and State forces, a much grimmer 
calamity would have befallen the hapless Muslim population of the State. 


After hearing both Indian and Pakistani representatives, the Security 
Council came to the conclusion that the only just, peaceful and democratic 
solution of this dispute was to determine the accession of the State in 
accordance with the freely expressed will of the people. The Council 
appointed a Commission which was able eventually to bring about an 
agreement between Pakistan and India on the question of the accession 
of the State of Jammu and Kashmir. This International Agreement is 
embodied in two of the Commission’s resolutions dated 13th August 
1948, and Sth January 1949. 


Pursuant to this Agreement, fighting in the State stopped on Ist Jan- 
uary, 1949. 
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The Agreement provides for the withdrawal of Pakistan troops 
simultaneously with the withdrawal of the bulk of Indian forces from the 
State. Thereafter, a Plebiscite Administrator is to be appointed to con- 
duct a plebiscite to decide the accession of the State to India or Pakistan. 
He is to have full powers, including the power of disposal of the remaining 
Indian and State armed forces, so that the people may vote freely without 
fear or coercion. 


By March 1949, Admiral Nimitz was designated Plebiscite Adminis- 
trator, with the agreement both of India and Pakistan. Three months 
later, in July, the ceasefire line was demarcated in Kashmir. 


Thereafter deadlock ensued. The Plebiscite Administrator can hold 
the plebiscite only after Indian and Pakistan troops have been withdrawn 
from the State in accordance with the provisions of the International 
Agreement. Up-to-date, owing to Indian intransigence, it has not been 
possible to make any progress with the withdrawal of troops from the 
State. 


After January 1949, the Security Council and its representatives 
made numerous attempts to secure Indian agreement to the reduction of 
her troops in the State. All proposals for their reduction to a figure that 
would ensure the freedom of the plebiscite were rejected by India. 


In July, 1950, Sir Owen Dixon, the U.N. Representative, even tried 
to seek an alternative solution to this problem. After consulting the 
Indian Prime Minister, he put forward a proposal that the plebiscite 
should be confined only to the Kashmir valley and some adjacent territo- 
ries, and the remainder of the State territory may be partitioned between 
India and Pakistan. This proposal was repudiated by the Indian Prime 
Minister even while the Government of Pakistan were considering it. 
Sir Owen Dixon eventually came to the conclusion that India had no 
intention whatever of allowing a free expression of the will of the people 
in any part of the State under her control. 


Subsequently, Dr. Graham, another Security Council mediator, 
made a number of attempts to secure Indian agreement on demilitariza- 
tion. These too failed. 


In 1953, on a suggestion from the Indian Prime Minister, my prede- 
cessor took up direct negotiations with him to settle this dispute. In a 
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communique the two Prime Ministers issued from Delhi in August 1953, 
they reaffirmed that the Kashmir dispute should be settled in accordance 
with the wishes of the people of the State of Jammu and Kashmir as ascer- 
tained by means of a free and impartial plebiscite in the entire State. It 
was also agreed that the Plebiscite Administrator should be appointed by 
the end of April 1954 to organize and hold the plebiscite. Prior to that 
date, Expert Committees of Indian and Pakistan officials were to meet 
and advise the Prime Ministers on the settlement of such issues as de- 
militarization, which had thus far held up progress towards the plebiscite. 


This agreement was, however, accompanied by some entirely new 
demands by the Indian Prime Minister. He demanded that a new 
Plebiscite Administrator drawn from a small “‘neutral’’ country should 
be selected in place of Admiral Nimitz. He insisted that although a 
plebiscite was to be held in the entire State, this plebiscite by itself was not 
to decide the question of accession of the State to India or Pakistan. The 
question of accession, according to him, was to be decided after the result 
of the plebiscite had been examined in the light of geographic, economic 
and other considerations with a view to preventing migrations from or 
disturbances within the State. In other words, even after the plebiscite 
had been held there was to be no assurance that a settlement of this dispute 
would be reached. Finally, the Indian Prime Minister insisted that the 
Kashmir refugees now in Pakistan should not be allowed to vote in the 
plebiscite. He contended that to permit them to vote would create a 
number of complications. All these demands were contrary to previous 
agreements between India and Pakistan. 


While these issues were still under discussion, an entirely extraneous 
subject was imported into these negotiations by the Indian Prime Minister. 
In December 1953, he informed my predecessor that reports that Pakistan 
was going to obtain military assistance from the United States had com- 
pletely altered the context of Kashmir negotiations. In particular, he 
added, the grant of military aid to Pakistan would affect the question of 
demilitarization of the State of Jammu and Kashmir, implying that India 
would now want to keep larger forces in the State than previously. 


Obviously this issue of military aid can have no bearing whatever on 
the size of forces that India may maintain in Kashmir during the plebiscite. 
Both India and Pakistan have agreed that the plebiscite must be free. 
Therefore all forces must be withdrawn from the State or so located that 
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they are unable to interfere with the freedom of the plebiscite. The 
question of military aid is totally irrelevant to this issue. It cannot be used 
as an excuse to deny to the people of Kashmir their right to determine the 
question of accession in complete freedom from fear or pressure of Indian 
forces stationed in the State. 


These facts were explained to the Indian Prime Minister. Sub- 
sequent negotiations between the Prime Minister of India and my pre- 
decessor, however, failed to resolve these issues. They met again in May 
this year, in yet another attempt to solve this dispute. The Indian view- 
point was, however, so divergent from that of Pakistan that these talks 
also bore no fruit. 


We are thus faced with this position. Although it was agreed between 
India, Pakistan and the Security Council, seven years ago, that the question 
of accession of the State of Jammu and Kashmir to India or Pakistan 
should be decided in accordance with the wishes of the people of the State 
as freely expressed through a plebiscite, no plebiscite has yet been held. 
India maintains a vast army in the State. Every proposal for a reduction 
in the size of this army so that the people’s vote may be free has so far 
been rejected by India. She has thus barred the holding of a plebiscite. 


The Indian Prime Minister and other Indian spokesmen have at times 
attempted to blame Pakistan for this unconscionable delay in the holding 
of the plebiscite. Addressing a press conference at Srinagar on July 9th 
this year, Pandit Pant, the Indian Home Minister, stated that Pakistan had 
failed to agree to any reasonable conditions for the last seven or eight 
years in regard to a plebiscite in Kashmir. Let us examine this statement 
a little closely. 


What has held up the plebiscite is lack of agreement on reduction of 
forces in the State. Even a cursory appraisal of the facts will show who is 
responsible for it. 


(1) In March 1949, the United Nations Commission convened a 
joint committee of the Indian and Pakistan representatives at which it was 
agreed that both India and Pakistan would submit their plans for the 
withdrawal of forces to this Committee. Pakistan did so: India first 
asked for more time and later refused to honour this agreement. 


(2) After many months of effort, the U.N. Commission came to the 
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conclusion that India was not prepared to withdraw the bulk of her forces 
from Kashmir and was seeking to cover this refusal by misinterpreting 
the Commission’s resolutions on this subject. The Commission, there- 
fore, proposed that the differences arising from the interpretation of the 
two resolutions (which constitute the international agreement on Kashmir) 
should be submitted to arbitration by Admiral Nimitz, the Plebiscite 
Administsator. This proposal was endorsed by a personal appeal from 
President Truman of U.S.A. and Mr. Attlee, the then British Prime 
Minister, in August 1949. Pakistan accepted this proposal: India re- 
jected it. 


(3) In December 1949, the President of the Security Council, General 
MacNaughton, acting as the Council’s mediator in this dispute, formulated 
certain proposals for the demilitarization of the State of Jammu and 
Kashmir. Pakistan accepted these proposals: India rejected them. 


(4) The Security Council then appointed Sir Owen Dixon and autho- 
rised him in March 1950 to bring about the demilitarization of the State 
within 5 months. He formulated his demilitarization proposals in July 
1950 and discussed them with the Prime Ministers of India and Pakistan. 
Pakistan accepted those proposals: India rejected them. 


(5) In January 1951, the Commonwealth Prime Ministers lent their 
good offices to settle this dispute. They considered the removal or dis- 
bandment of all troops of both India and Pakistan in Kashmir essential 
to securing the freedom of the plebiscite vote and suggested any one of the 
following to provide for the security of the State : 


(i) A Commonwealth force to be provided by Australia and New 
Zealand; or 


(ii) A joint force of India and Pakistan; or 


(iii), A force to be locally raised in the State by the Plebiscite Admi- 
nistrator. 


Each of these proposals was accepted by Pakistan but rejected by, 
India. 


(6) In March 1951, Ambassador Muniz of Brazil suggested that in 
order to resolve the deadlock both India and Pakistan agree to arbitration 
on all points of difference arising from the interpretation of the two United 
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Nations Commission’s resolutions of 13th August 1948 and Sth January 
1949 which provide for the plebiscite. Pakistan accepted this proposal: 
India rejected it. 


(7) In March 1951, the Security Council in a resolution made a 
similar proposal. Pakistan accepted the resolution: India again 
rejected it. 


(8) Subsequently between March 1951 and December 1952 Dr. 
Graham, the U.N. Representative, put forward a number of proposals on 
the subject of demilitarization of the State of Jammu and Kashmir, each 
one of which was accepted by Pakistan, but rejected by India. 


(9) Finally, in December 1952 in a resolution, the Security Council 
urged the Governments of India and Pakistan that they agree that Pakistan 
armed forces in the State should be reduced to between 3,000 and 6,000 
and Indian forces to between 12,000 and 18,000. The Government of 
Pakistan accepted this resolution: the Government of India rejected it. 


It was at this stage that the Indian Prime Minister and my predecessor 
started direct negotiations with a view to settling this dispute. At one 
time, it seemed that the question of demilitarization of the State might be 
resolved by the Pakistan and Indian Experts Committees. Just then the 
Indian Prime Minister barred further negotiations, on the plea that 
Pakistan’s decision to obtain military aid from the U.S. had entirely 
changed the context of Kashmir negotiations. 


In the light of the foregoing, Indian spokesmen’s charge that Pakistan 
was preventing the holding of a plebiscite is clearly unjust and untrue. 
On the other hand, it is clear beyond doubt that the responsibility for 
preventing the plebiscite from being held is wholly that of India. 


The Indian Prime Minister and other Indian spokesmen have of late 
also been saying that any solution of the Kashmir dispute must take into 
account the developments that have taken place during the last 7 years. 
In particular they have stated that under the Indian Constitution no 
decision concerning the disposition of the State of Jammu and Kashmir 
could be taken by the Government of India without the consent of the 
Government of that State. The other development according to them 
is that the State’s “Constituent Assembly” has voted for accession to 


India, 
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These co-called developments are nothing but action taken unilaterally 
by India herself. They cannot alter the basic fact that India is bound 
under an International Agreement to decide the question of the accession 
of Kashmir through a free plebiscite. Nor can they possibly take away 
from the people of Kashmir their right to self-determination. It must be 
remembered that there are three parties to this agreement: Pakistan, 
the Security Council and India. Any unilateral action taken by India or 
by any subordinate body set up under Indian authority cannot in the 
least alter the commitments India has freely made under an International 
Agreement in regard to Kashmir. 


So far as the accession to India by the so-called “Constituent Assem- 
bly” of the State is concerned, it is wholly devoid of any moral basis or 
legal effect. # 


When the idea of convening this Assembly was first mooted, the 
Indian representative categorically assured the Security Council that it was 
not meant “‘to come in the way”’ of the Security Council and that while 
“the Assembly” might “express an opinion” on the question of accession, 
‘it can take no decision on it”. It is quite obvious, therefore, that it was 
never intended that any decision by this Assembly on the question of 
accession would in any way affect India’s commitment that this question 
shall be decided only by means of a free and impartial plebiscite in the 
State. Let us, nevertheless, look at the character of this Assembly. 


To start with, it obviously does not represent a large part of the State 
of Jammu and Kashmir, namely, the substantial State territory which is 
not under Indian occupation. But let that pass. What is the nature of 
this so-called constitution-making body? 


It was to consist of 75 members, representing Indian-occupied Kash- 
mir. The elections were to be held while Indian troops were still in full 
control of the State. Under these circumstances there was no question of 
any freedom of vote. And, in fact, there was no vote. All sections of the 
Kashmir population boycotted the elections. In the result, no election at 
all took place. All the 75 members, nominated at India’s behest, were 
declared ‘‘elected” unopposed. The world knows the character of regimes 
under which such unanimity in elections becomes possible. To call such 
an Assembly representative of the people of Kashmir would be a mockery 
of democracy. To claim that it was competent to decide the fate of the 
State, would be fantastic. 
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However, even with an Assembly which consisted wholly of men 
nominated by India’s agents, things did not proceed entirely according to 
plan. As time passed and Indian designs with regard to the future of the 
State became clearer, Sheikh Abdullah, the State’s Prime Minister, began 
to get progressively disillusioned. He started condemning attempts to 
force the State to accede wholly to India. In a public speech, he described 
Indian arguments in favour of full application of the Indian Constitution 
to Kashmir as “unrealistic, childish and savouring of lunacy”. This was 
in April 1952. By August 1953 the gulf between his and the Indian point 
of view on the question of accession had become so wide that it had. become 
dangerous from the Indian standpoint to let him stay at large. The 
Indian press began vigorously to attack Sheikh Abdullah and openly to 
suggest that he needed rest. Accordingly, on the 9th August 1953, Sheikh 
Abdullah, whom India had held up to the world as the true spokesman of 
the people of Kashmir, was denounced, dismissed and clapped in jail. In 
his place, Bakhshi Ghulam Mohammed was installed “‘Prime Minister” 
with the help of the Indian Army of Occupation. In due course, Bakhshi 
Ghulam Mohammed fulfilled his part of the bargain. The so-called Con- 
stituent Assembly was persuaded to agree to “‘accede”’ to India. This is 
the true nature of the alleged “accession” decision which this Assembly 
rubber-stamped at India’s dictation. 


The Indian Prime Minister has repeatedly affirmed that India stands 
by her international commitments. If that is so it is indeed extraordinary 
that Indian agreement on the basic question of the reduction of Indian 
troops in Kashmir so that a plebiscite may be held should prove so.elusive. 
One is compelled to agree with Sir Owen Dixon that India has. no intention 
to allow a free plebiscite in any part of the State under her control. Her 
object is rather to continue to hold the State down by force in an effort to 
consolidate her strangle-hold on Kashmir. 


Nor do developments which have been taking place inside Indian- 
occupied Kashmir, with the obvious complicity of India, help to reinforce 
faith in Indian professions that India means to abide by her international 
commitments in regard to Kashmir. Civil liberties are dead. Sheikh 
Mohammed Abdullah was arrested and jailed because he bagan to show 
signs of refusing to toe the Indian line on the question of the plebiscite: 
He has been in jail for over 2 years without any trial. Many of his com- 
patriots have also been similarly incarcerated. Today a reign of terror 
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prevails in Kashmir. Whoever dares openly to ask for a plebiscite to 
decide the question of accession is accused of “‘treason”’ and imprisoned. 
A number of prominent Kashmir leaders have recently been arrested on 
this ground. Among them are Mirza Afzal Beg, a one-time Minister in 
the Abdullah Government, whose main crime seems to be that he was 
organising the Plebiscite Front in Kashmir, Mr. Ghulam Mohiyuddin 
Karra, President of the All-Jammu and Kashmir Political Conference, 
Pandit Prem Nath Bazaz, President, Democratic Union, Pir Maqbool 
Shah Gilani, Mr. Muhammad Hussain Gilani, Mr. Ghulam Muhammed 
Butt and many other Kashmir leaders and workers. 


The Government of India are mistaken if they think that by such 
measures they would succeed in suppressing the demand for a plebiscite 
or scotching the movement for liberation from the Indian yoke. Let 
them draw a lesson from the independence struggle of the people of India 
and Pakistan. Such movements can never be put down by repressive 
measures. On the contrary, the greater the repression the greater and 
more wide-spread the popular bitterness, and the stronger such move- 
ments become. I am confident that the day is not far off when Bakhshi 
Ghulam Mohammed himself will be discarded by his Indian bosses. 


Indian-occupied Kashmir today is virtually an armed camp. There 
are some 90,000 Indian soldiers in the State. In other words, there is an 
Indian soldier for every 32 persons in Indian occupied territory. If we 
leave women and children out of account, it would seem that India has one 
soldier for every 12 adult males in Kashmir. There is, besides, the State 
Militia and a vast army of that notorious oppressive instrument that goes 
by the name of the Peace Brigade to hold the population down. Neverthe- 
less, a strong resistance movement, which must command the admiration 
of the world, continues to thrive in the State. Of late, this movement has 
been gaining rapidly in strength and the recent wholesale arrests are an 
indication that the Bakhshi Government is seized with panic. You can- 
not indefinitely hold down a whole population by means of bayonets and 
Indian bayonets are no exception. 


Indian action in respect of Junagadh, Hyderabad and Kashmir is 
part of the same pattern. It is wholly devoid of any moral basis. It is 
based solely on the familiar imperialist rule—Might is Right. 


The Indian Prime Minister has often attacked colonialism in the 
strongest terms. He is also a signatory to the Bandung Resolution which 
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condemns colonialism in all its manifestations. And yet, what the 
world witnesses in Kashmir today is clearly a manifestation of colonialism. 
India has sedulously preached to the world the principle of self-determina- 
tion but scrupulously refrained from practising it herself. 


Our hearts go out to the people of Kashmir who today live in that 
prison-house in terror and travail. They have faced their trials with 
great courage and endurance. I have no doubt that they will eventually 
succeed in achieving their objective, however oppressive the measures that 
their rulers may adopt. 


What crime have they committed that the engines of oppression 
should be employed against them? What is it that they want? They 
want merely that they be allowed to exercise their right to self-determina- 
tion; to decide their own fate. They only ask that India abide by her 
international commitments and let them decide the question of accession 
by means of a fair and impartial plebiscite. In asking India to fulfil her 
commitments, surely they have committed no offence, such as would 
merit wholesale arrests and indefinite imprisonment without trial for their 
leaders. 


And what do we in Pakistan want? Merely this that the people of 
Kashmir should be allowed freely to exercise their choice in respect of 
accession. Both India and Pakistan are committed to this course. So 
is the Security Council. Let that commitment be fulfilled. 


The Kashmir dispute has remained unresolved for eight years. As I 
have said, had India honoured the agreements reached at the time of 
Partition, this dispute would never have arisen. In any event, given good- 
will and a genuine desire to settle this dispute, its solution should present 
no serious difficulty whatever. It is unfortunate that a dispute of this 
character should have been allowed for so long to embitter relations be- 
tween India and Pakistan and become a serious potential threat to world 


peace. 


We have shown the utmost patience in handling this dispute. For 
eight long years we have persevered in the search for a peaceful settlement. 
We have not succeeded. Every effort to break the deadlock by impartial 
mediators has been defeated by Indian intransigence. We are prepared to 
explore and exhaust all other possibilities of a peaceful settlement. | 
must, however, warn that as time passes and this dispute remains un- 
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resolved frustration and bitterness will grow among the pleope of Kashmir 
and the people of Pakistan. It is of the utmost importance that this dis- 
pute is resolved before this frustration and bitterness have so seized the 
minds of the people that they turn to desperate measures. 


We wish to live in honourable friendship with the people of India. 
They are our neighbours. The cause of peace and the prosperity of the 
peoples of this sub-continent can be best served if India and Pakistan co- 
operate in the solution of their common problems. In order that they 
may do so, the causes that now poison their relations must be eliminated. 
Of these the Kashmir dispute is the most important. It behoves India and 
Pakistan and all countries interested in the promotion of peace and 
welfare of this region to see that a just settlement of this dispute is reached 
without further delay. 


This dispute presents a great moral issue before the world. The issue 
is: Should the inhabitants of Kashmir enjoy the right to self-determination 
which is their birth-right? Should they be permitted to decide the ques- 
tion of accession of their State in a free plebiscite? India herself is pledged 
to let them do so. We too are similarly pledged. That pledge has to be 
honoured. 


Finally, let me give this assurance to the people of Kashmir. In their 
struggle for self-determination, the people of Pakistan are fully behind 
them. We shall strive to the utmost to secure that right for them. How- 
ever long and arduous the struggle may be we shall not fail them. Every- 
thing we hold dear—our faith, our honour, our lives are dedicated to the 
fulfilment of this pledge. 


CHRONOLOGY 
October 1, 1955—December 31, 1955 


Oct. 3 : Mr. Mohammed Ali, Leader of the Pakistan Delegation to 
U.N. General Assembly, called for the amendment of the 
Charter to remove the veto on the admission of new members 
and for the broadening of Asian and African representation 
in the Security Council. 


Oct. 6: Major General Iskander Mirza was sworn in as Governor 
General of Pakistan. 








Oct. 10: 


Oct. 11': 


Oct. 19: 


Oct. 26: 


Oct. 31: 
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The Prime Minister of Pakistan declared that Kashmir’s 
accession to Pakistan will be on the terms and conditions to be 
decided by the people of Kashmir themselves. 


The Russian Ambassador to Egypt declared. in Cairo that 
Russia was prepared to extend ‘‘technical and economic aid 
to Egypt and the Arab countries, if they so desire.” 


The Iranian Prime Minister, Mr. Hussein Ala, announced in 
the Senate that Iran has joined the Turco-Iraqi Defence Pact. 


The Government of Pakistan decided to withdraw its Am- 
bassador in Kabul on the ground that the Afghan Govern- 
ment had. unilaterally withdrawn their Minister and Charge 
d’Affaires in Karachi. The reason given for the withdrawal 
of the Afghan Envoy was the merger of what was described 
as ‘Pakhtoonistan’ with the new province of West Pakistan. 


Mr. Hamidul Hug Choudhury, Foreign Minister of Pakistan, 
told a closed session of the Colombo Plan Conference at 
Singapore that Pakistan’s capital resources were quite in- 
adequate for its requirements of economic development. 
All the investment and effort Pakistan put into development 
was frequently undone by adverse factors such as floods, 
locust and fluctuations in international markets. 


The Working Committee of the Kashmir Democratic Union, 
at a meeting in New Delhi, said in a resolution that the issue 
of the accession of Kashmir should. be decided only by a free 
plebiscite, held under the auspcies of the United Nations. 


The Iranian Senate ratified the Bill authorising Iran’s entry 
into the Turco-Iraqi Pact. 


The Foreign Minister of Pakistan told newsmen in Dacca 
that Pakistan would not submit to ‘“‘blackmailing’” by any 
foreign country and would pursue a “‘bold’’ policy in respect 
of Afghanistan. 


India and Pakistan took decisions in regard to the implementa- 
tion of the Moveable Property Agreement, which was re- 
viewed at a conference held at Karachi from March | to 
12, 1954. 








No 


No 
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Nov. 


Nov. 2: 
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Eight military experts from SEATO nations got together at 
Honolulu to discuss major issues pertaining to peace and 
collective security in South East Asia. 


The British Secretary of State for Commonwealth Relations, 
the Earl of Home, said in Karachi that the United Kingdom 
recognised “‘Durand Line as the international frontier be- 
tween Pakistan and Afghanistan’’, as was upheld in the 1921 
Treaty. 


Nearly 3000 Israel forces attacked the Egyptian outpost 
El Sabha from an area which was supposed to be demili- 
tarised. 


The Indonesian Ambassador to India, Dr. Palar, stated that 
Dr. Hatta’s visit to Srinagar was informal, because Indonesia 
regards Kashmir as a disputed territory. 


The Iraqi Foreign Minister, Mr. Burhanuddin, stated that 
Iraq had informed members of the Arab League of its ‘“‘full 
readiness to give military assistance of any kind to every Arab 
country attacked by Israel.” 


Afghanistan was reported to have massed more than 3000 
troops along its border with Pakistan. 


The United States Assistant Secretary of State declared that 
the United States would ‘“‘do everything it possibly can’’ to 
aid any Middle Eastern nation—Arab or Israel—that might 
be invaded. 


Mr. Lester B. Pearson, Canadian Secretary of State for Ex- 
ternal Affairs, said in a press conference in Karachi that he 
did not approve of the ‘Pakhtoonistan’ idea or any other 
movement which would undermine the integrity of Pakistan. 


The U. S. Army Corps of Engineers announced a twenty 
million dollars construction programme to improve the air, 
sea and land defences of Pakistan. 


The Prime Minister of Pakistan before leaving Karachi for 
Baghdad to lead his country’s delegation to the Permanent 
Council of the Baghdad Pact Powers, said: ‘“‘Every inch 











Nov. 21 : 
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of the soil up to the Durand Line is the sacred soil of Pakistan. 
If Pakistan territory is attacked, we shall retaliate instantly.” 


The United States announced that it would establish “‘military 
and political liaison’ with the nations of the Baghdad Pact. 


The Pakistan Prime Minister urged the Baghdad Pact nations 
to work together to ensure peace and stability in the Middle 
East. 


The All Parties Kashmir Conference of 100 top politicians 
from ail over Pakistan, summoned by the Prime Minister, 
opened in Karachi. Inaugurating the Conference, the Prime 
Minister reviewed in detail the history of the Kashmir ques- 
tion and showed how India had prevented the holding of a 
plebiscite to which she was committed. He reassured the 
people of Kashmir that Pakistan was fully behind them “‘in 
their struggie for self-determination.” 


The All Parties Conference on Kashmir after three days’ 
deliberations resolved that “‘efforts which are being made to 
secure for the people of Jammu and Kashmir the right of self- 
determination should be intensified and integrated on a 
national basis.” 


It was announced that the Prime Minister of Pakistan of 
Pakistan had accepted an invitation to visit the. People’s 
Republic of China. 


The Prime Minister of Iran firmly rejected the Soviet argu- 
ment that his country’s membership of the Baghdad Pact was 
in contradiction of the U.N. Charter and Iran’s treaties with 
the Soviet Union. 


The Soviet Communist Party Chief, Khurshchev, announced 
that Russia would provide Burma any aid, “‘be it engineers or 
intelligentsia, if they so desired.” 


The Soviet Communist Party Chief at a public meeting in 
Rangoon said that Burma with other peace loving states was 
against participation in the aggressive bloc of colonial 
powers, namely, SEATO. 
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Pakistan lodged strong notes of protest with the Government 
of Afghanistan, warning it against unauthorised flights by 
Afghan planes over Pakistan territory and acts of sabotage in 
Pakistan by Afghan nationals. 


The Russian Premier Marshal Bulganin’s statement that 
Occupied Kashmir was a part of India was rebutted by 
Prime Minister Mohamad Ali. In reply to Marshal 
Bulganin and Mr. Khrushchev, Mr. Mohamad Ali said : 
“It would seem that these Soviet leaders were now bent on 
making Kashmir a toy in a far more dangerous game, which 
is bound not only to aggravate discord between Pakistan 
and India but also to heighten world tension.” 


The Foreign Minister of Pakistan, Mr. Hamidul Huq 
Choudhury, said that the Russian leaders’ statements on 
Kashmir were “‘intended to encourage Indian leaders to re- 
pudiate the right of the Kashmiris to decide their future and 
to involve the sub-continent in a sort of cold war.” 


King Saud of Saudi Arabia during his visit to India stated: 
“Iraq has done great harm to the cause of Arab unity by 
signing the Baghdad Pact—the pact cannot be a means for 
preserving peace.” 


Mr. Harold MacMillan expressed in the House of Commons 
the view that the struggle between the Eastern and Western 
blocs had been transferred to the Middle East. 


Marshal Bulganin and Mr. Khrushchev, in a joint press state- 
ment declared: “This question (of Kashmir) will be solved 
in accordance with the will of the Kashmir people themselves”. 


The United States Ambassador in Pakistan, Mr. Horace A. 
Hildreth, said in Karachi that his country stood by the U.S. 
representative’s declaration in the Security Council on 
December 5, 1952 that the question of Kashmir’s accession 
should be decided by a free and impartial plebiscite under 
the auspices of the United Nations. 


Pakistan hailed the admission of 16 new members to the 
United Nations. 
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The Russian Premier said in Kabul: “We have sympathy 
for Afghanistan's attitude to the Pushtoonistan problem and 
think that the Pushtus should be consulted on the solution of 
the problem.” 


Pakistan condemned Israel’s latest act of aggression against 
Syria in the Sea of Galilee. 


Mr. Harold MacMillan accused Russia of trying to restart 
the cold war in Asia. 


Pakistan charged that the Eastern bloc headed by the Soviet 
Union was making a “‘deliberate move to bring cold war’’ 
and possibly ‘“‘armament race”’ to this area. 


The United States International Cooperation Administration, 
which administers foreign aid, announced purchase authoriza- 
tions totalling over 17 million dollars for Pakistan under the 
United States assistance programme for that country. 


Admiral Arthur W. Radford, top U.S. military officer, arrived 
in Karachi to discuss Pakistan’s increased military aid re- 
quirements in view of her enlarged military commitments in 
the Middle East and South East Asia. 


The Foreign Minister, Mr. Hamidul Huq Choudhury, 
said in a statement that Pakistan expected to get more 
than 100 million dollars in U.S. economic aid during 1956. 


The Government of Pakistan released the Balance of Pay- 
ments statement for the year July 1954 to June 1955. It 
showed an overall surplus of Rs. 3.5 million as against the 
deficit of Rs. 27.9 million in 1953-54. 


The Soviet Premier, Marshal Bulganin, in his address to 
the Supreme Soviet said: ‘“‘The (Kashmir) problem has been 
successfully solved by the people of Kashmir themselves.” 
His Government, he added, “‘supports India’s position on 
that problem.” 
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